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A New Toilet Set 


Of Surpassing Loveliness 


“‘Namelle,” an iridescent substance of rare ! 
beauty, distinguishes this set from its prede- 
cessors. ¥ 
Tiny sparkling stones and a gilt floral design ) 
are fitting embellishments, while its lines have A 
especial grace. ) 
In pearl, rose, blue, gold, green or violet tones () 
upon an amber-coloured background: bs 

s $ 42.50 | 
115.00 
210.00 


Set of three pieces « 6 » »« 
Set of ten pieces » 6 68 » «6 #8 
Set of twentysone pieces « » »# 


(The various pieces may be had 
separately also) 
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Havean original china pattern de- 
signed for your club dining-room 


for your clu 1b _ 


Syracuse artists will make special china 
colo rful 


decorating it with your club insignia or with 
patterns to harmonize with your dining-room 

How much your old members, new members 
guests would appreciate such china! 

You can always afford to buy the beautiful Syracuse 
The reinforced, rolled 
and breaking— 
always proves 


and 


China, because it wears so well. 
edge guards against chipping, cracking 
so that in the end, Syracuse China 
economical. 

See the Syracuse China dealer near you about speciai 
designs. Or choose one of the beautiful standard 
patterns. 


ONONDAGA POTTERY COMPANY 
Syracuse, New York 


58 East Washington St. 342 Madison Avenue 
Chicago New York City 


SYRACUSE 
CHINA 
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Xmas Gifts 
In Gold-Tooled Leather 





A Dictionary for the Purse . 

No. 955—Containing 12,- 
000 words on thin gold- 
edged paper, between 
French calf, gold-stamped 
covers; a delightfully con- 
venient book to carry 
about (just 2 in. high); 
red, green, brown ofr 
BE. sx eeneessias oa $2.00 








A Handy Desk Set 


No. 440—For Stamps, 
Rubber Bands and 
Fasteners; this beau- 
tiful leather covered 
and gold-stamped set 
of “‘books”’ in separate 
bookends, answers a 
real need in a beau- 
tiful way; books and 
bookends in assorted 
colors, complete, $4.00 








PLEASE NOTE—The gold used on 
these articles is the best obtainable, 
guaranteed not to tarnish, The leathers 
are of fine grades. 














Beautifying the Ugly Matchbox 

No. 406—To disguise the 
unsightly matchbox noth- 
ing so nice as_ these 
charming little contain- 
ers, leather covered and 
gold stamped; singly or 
a half dozen assorted in 
a box, each container, 


$1.00. 
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A Clever Cigarette Set 


No. 425—A handsome 
little note for the 
small table or a man’s 
flat-top desk; three 
“books” for cigarettes, 
matches and_ brass 
ash tray; in red, blue, 
brown or green leath. 
er, finely gold-stamp- 
ed, bookends to match 
—complete set ..$5.00 
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For Favorite Books 
No. 360—The old ‘‘Mayflower” stamped in 
gold with wave border makes a brave dec- 
oration for these unique bookends of red, 
green, brown or blue hy gola-stamped; 
a most welcome gift and the pair, only $5.00 
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Both Sides! 


EVERY question has two sides; your’s 
and the other man’s. 


THE FORUM isa magazine of contro- 
versy. It believes that it takes 40th sides to 
tell the truth. Within the range of its 
searchlight come religious questions, race 
problems, scientific mysteries, foreign 
affairs, and domestic politics. Humorous 
verse and essays, travel sketches, serial 
novels,(two recent ones were’ bestsellers, 
and striking short stories, illustrated by 
etchings and woodcuts add to the flavor 
of wisdom the spice of wit and variety. 


THE FORUM has no axe to grind, no 
prejudices to peddle. It manages to be 


intelligent without becoming highbrow. 
Carl Sandburg says, “If THE FORUM 


keeps up its present pace its circulation 
will be the barometer of the intelligence 
of this country.” 


FORUM 


Edited by Henry Goddard Leach 





When writing to the Forum, please mention the Woman CITIZEN 
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Margaret Brent of 
Maryland 


Who Appears on the Cover 


v6 AME Mrs. Margaret Brent 

» and requested to have a vote 

in the howse for herselfe and 

voyce allso, for that att the last Court, 

3rd January, it was ordered that the 

said Mrs. Brent was to be looked upon 
and received as his Lps. Attorney.” 

There must have been quite a stir in 
the Assembly of Maryland that Jan- 
uary day, 1648, when a woman de- 
manded “voyce” and a vote! Neither 
was forthcoming, and tradition has it 
that her request was not granted 
because the founding fathers feared 
that to do so would be to set a bad 
example to “ye wives of ye Colony.” 

In 1638 Margaret Brent had come 
to the New World with her brother 
Giles. They were neighbors and close 
friends of Leonard Calvert, the Goy- 
ernor, who acted as his brother’s— 
Lord Baltimore’s—deputy in Maryland. 

Toward the end of 1647 Leonard 
Calvert died, and dying made what 
is surely one of the briefest and wittiest 
wills on record: “Take all,” he said 
to Margaret Brent, “and pay all.” 

Margaret Brent was clever enough 
to seize this opportunity to ask for a 
vote, not only as executrix for the late 
Governor, but also as a taxpayer and 
landowner. 

Probably because of her business ex- 
perience Leonard Calvert appointed 
her executrix and Margaret Brent jus- 
tified his confidence. When the sol- 
diers, hired by the Calverts to guard 
their interests in Maryland, became 
dangerously importunate about the 
money due them, Margaret Brent came 
to the rescue under the last clause of 
Leonard Calvert’s will—“pay all.” 

Later, when Lord Baltimore objected 
to a woman acting in his brother’s 
stead, the same Assembly that had 
refused Margaret Brent a “voyce,” 
rushed gallantly to her defense. “We 
do verily believe . . . that it was 
better for the Colony’s safety at that 
time in her hands than in any man’s 
else in the whole province after your 
brother’s death.” 

Margaret Brent steps out of the pic- 
ture of history here with as spirited 
a gesture as she entered it. For when 
Thomas Green became governor he 
“denied sd. Mrs, Brent should kave 
any vote in the howse, and the sd. 
Mrs. Brent protested against all pro- 
ceedings in this present Assembly 
unlesse she may be present and have 
vote as aforesaid.” 





























MapAme's EVENING CoAT OF METAL BROCADE 
Wits White Hare Fur—Tue Girt ELEGANTE 


Model we495 — Made of gold or silver metal brocade 
combined with smart evening shades; collar and cuffs of 
white hare fur. Silk lined 


and interlined $ I00.00 


Model wce495A—Same model in silk chiffon velvet in 
green, red, pink, sapphire blue, black or white. 


MADAME'S COAT SHOP—Fifth Floor 
Charge Accounts Solicited 


Jranklin Simon & Co, 


A Store of Individual Shops 
FirtH AvENvug, 37th and 38th Streets, New York 


Entire Contents Copyrighted, 1926, by Franklin Simon & Co., Inc. 
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Sentunent and Sense 


[N dealing with values, sentiment is a poor adviser. It 
has lost more money than it has made. To insure suc- 

cess, a calculating mind is required; one that will allow 

itself to be influenced only by security, earning power and 

business conditions as they are likely to affect securities. 


A mind thus trained knows that declining earning power 
eventually produces declining market conditions, and, 
per contra, that indications of increasing earning power 
must sooner or later enhance values. 








Where earnings are carefully observed, values will take 
care of themselves. This applies to sound investments in 
bonds as well as in preferred and common stocks. 


Our statistical department devotes exhaustive attention to 
these matters. Its service is available to the careful in- 


vestor. 


We suggest that you confer 
with us, addressing commu- 
nications to Department VW. 


F. J. LISMAN & COMPANY 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Established in 1890 
20 Exchange Place New York 


Time-Tested Investments 
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‘“Mothers and Babies First!” 


By Julia C. Lathrop 


. OTHERS and Babies First!” Fortunate 
mothers, those to whom good care for them- 
selves and their children is assured, are on a 
crusade under this banner. They are resolved 
that this new rule shall prevail—not in the 
interest of a class, but for the sake of the democratic future 
of our country. They are determined that life-saving, health- 
giving knowledge and resources shall be available in the 
humblest home—not only in the cities but on lonely prairies, 
in the mountains, in remote valleys. It is in this new chivalry 
of women toward each other that we find the finest proof 
of the sanity of women’s new voting power. 

_There is need for their crusading. “The perils of child- 
birth,” authorities tell us, are still responsible for more deaths 
of women between fifteen and forty-four than any other one 
cause save tuberculosis—and great numbers of these deaths 
are preventable. It is true there has been a slight improve- 
ment since 1900, but nothing to compare with the decrease in 
death rates for typhoid, diphtheria and tuberculosis brought 
about by medical science, intelligently applied. And the most 
exacting comparison of the maternal death rates in foreign 
countries and in the United States shows that the rate in our 
country is more than double the rate of Denmark, Finland, 
Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden or Uruguay. 


Too many mothers die. Again, too many babies die in 
the first year of life. Although our rate is improving, it was 


72 in 1925. Several European nations can show lower 
figures. No country is more significant for us than little New 


Zealand, with a rate down to 40 deaths for each 1,000 babies 
born—a rate gained by doctors, visiting nurses, baby hospitals 
and much popular teaching in the press and by simple books 
on infant care distributed free of cost. Volunteer agencies 
and the Government have joined in this work, and have never 
slackened. New Zealand has the advantages of a fine climate 
and a comparatively small area, it is true, and it may be 
long before all the babies of our vast land can be so protected. 
But the argument does not lie in the actual degree of New 
Zealand’s protection of her babies. Her method is the im- 
portant matter, her determined spirit the crux. THE NEw 
ZEALANDERS TAKE PAINS, as volunteers and through their 
Government. They are determined that the babies in the 
“back blocks” shall have as good a chance for life as the babies 
in Dunedin. 

England during the great war achieved the lowest baby 
death rate in her history. How? By co-operation between 
the Government and the local sanitary districts through 
“grants in aid” for specific and intensive infant welfare work. 

In this country, too, we have a system of (Con., p. 41) 








Madonna—as the fifteenth century Italians dreamed she must be. 
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MOTHERS’ 


By BLANCHE M. Haines, M.D. 


This number of the WOMAN 


CITIZEN is largely devoted to 
the Sheppard-Towner Act, un- 
der which nation and state co- 
operate to save the lives of 


mothers and babies, and teach 
them ways of health. Approved 
in 1921 for a five-year period, 
the act will soon come before 
the Senate for a two-year re- 
newal. An early vote is desper- 
ately important. This is a meas- 
ure dear to women’s hearts and 
from all over the country they 
will be urging its extension. The 
CITIZEN expects every reader to 
do her duty 


Dr. Haines is Director of the 
Division of Maternity and In- 
fant Hygiene, United States 
Children’s Bureau 


Francesco 


Francia painted this lovely gentle mother and child 


N a northeastern county of a New 
England state in the year 1926, a 
woman found herself in labor and 
alone. 

She left her house, went to the 
yard, and hitched a team. In a farm 
wagon she drove five miles to her 
mother’s home. No one was there. She 
again mounted the wagon, started the 
team and drove back two miles to the 
one-room shack in which her brother 
lived. No one was there. Alone, this 
woman gave birth to her baby. 

Later, her mother arrived, found the 
new baby, and cared as best she could 
for both patients. Her ‘‘best” included 
the treatment of the baby’s infected 
navel by a raisin and a piece of cotton! 

Into this picture stepped the new ma- 
ternity and infancy nurse. This nurse, 
the first to be employed by the state— 
a new addition to the ranks of states co- 
operating with the Federal government 
under the Sheppard-Towner Act — 
“covers” a district of 263 square miles 
with a population of about 5,700 people, 
with approximately 90 births yearly. In 
this territory a demonstration of what 


Botticelli’s splendid Madonna — crowned, 
robed, and surrounded by angels, is the 
triumphant Madonna of the 
Magnificat—“My soul 

doth magnify 
the Lord” 


one nurse can do for mothers and babies 
is being given, in the hope that the 
people of the state, convinced by actual 
results, will support an expansion of 
the maternity and infancy pro- 
gram. 

Under the instruction of 
the nurse, the raisin and 
the piece of cotton van- 
ished, the infection of 
the baby’s navel was 
cleared up, postna- 
tal care given the 
mother, and her ba- 
by started on a ré- 
gime which promis- 
ed well for a strong, 
healthy childhood. 

A prophecy may be 
made about the fu- 
ture of the work in 
this sparsely settled 
country in which child- 
birth can occur under 












conditions which _ the 
comfortable mothers of 
our big cities may associate, 


if they think about them at all, with 
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RIGHTS 


Forty-three states and Hawatu 
are cooperating with the Child- 
ren’s Bureau at Washington on 
a national program for the bet- 
terment of maternal and infant 
health. Cooperating voluntarily 
—for no state 1s compelled to 
accept the act, and no family 1s 
compelled to accept the help it 
offers. That is what the Shep- 
pard-Towner Act means. Dur- 
ing the past year, nearly a mil- 
lion babies and preschool child- 
ren and nearly 180,000 expectant 
mothers were reached. This 
first article 1s a vivid picture of 
what 1s done for them by nurse, 
by letter and health conferences 


In this Christmas issue we are 
supplementing pictures of the 
Children’s Bureau work with 
fine old Madonnas and the love- 
ly modern etchings of mothers 
and babies by Mary Cassatt 








Madonna—as modern workers of the Children’s Bureau often find her. This 
particular one is from the mountain district of Georgia 


“backward” and hardly civilized nations. 
The prophecy may be implied by tell- 
ing the story of Tioga County, New 
York. 
: New York accepted the Ma- 
me a ternity and Infancy Act in 
1923, has the largest allot- 
ment of any state (allot- 
ments are mainly 
based upon  popula- 
tion), and has al- 
ways matched its al- 
lotment in full with 
state funds. 

Tioga is a rural 
county with a pop- 
ulation of about 
26,000. A matern- 

ity hygiene demon- 
stration was begun 
in this county in 
1925. Four nurses 
are assigned to the 
work. Prenatal centers 
have been established in 
y the two largest towns of the 
county. Mothers may go to the 
centers for consultation; the nurses 


This humbler madonna from Mississippi 

probably hushes her pickaninnies with one of 

the tragic songs of her peo- 

anes knows 
etrubble BM 

Ah’ve seen” ‘ ff? 
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also visit the mothers in their own 
homes and assist during confinement. 
The physicians of the county are keenly 
interested in the work and are cooper- 
ating in the conduct of the centers and 
in giving prenatal supervision to the 
mothers. 

At the end of the first year of the 
demonstration more than half of the 
pregnant women in the county had been 
under care. The nurses had made 3,020 
visits to mothers and 226 visits had been 
made by the mothers to the centers, 
some women traveling more than 
twenty-four miles to make the visit. 
The nurses had been in attendance at 
fifty-eight deliveries. One hundred and 
fifty-one of the supervised mothers had 
been confined during the year. Among 
them not one maternal death had occur- 
red. 

Is there a chance that mothers who 
have known the safety and assurance of 
competent care and advice during the 
period when they are bearing and caring 
for their babies will consent to go back 
to the old conditions? 

The answer is found in the fact that 








10 


in every state counties which have had 
the experience of a demonstration of 
maternity and. infancy work through 
health centers and the work of ma- 
ternity and infancy nurses have contrib- 
uted more and more of their own funds 
to the work, finally, in many cases, 
assuming entire responsibility. 

In this, the policy of the states carry- 
ing on maternity and infancy programs 
is in line with the effort behind all 
public welfare work—to get to the rural 
population through the county as the 
unit. For years we have done this in 
agricultural extension work. ‘The care 
of dependent, crippled, deaf and blind 
children is now being organized through 
counties; juvenile court work is also 
often on a county basis. The maternity 
and infancy act is increasingly making it 
possible to organize our counties, as our 
large cities have been organized, for the 
protection of the health of mothers and 
children. 

This is accomplished in various ways. 
The staff of the state bureau of child 
hygiene, which is usually the administra- 
tive agency under the Maternity and 
Infancy Act, initiates the program in 
regions where studies have shown con- 
ditions to be most serious. A traveling 
health unit may visit such counties, 
holding maternal and child health con- 
ferences in cooperation with the local 
doctors. Maternity and infancy nurses 
may be “loaned” for a county demon- 
stration such as has been described. In 
every case local interest is aroused 
through visits to physicians and to 
leaders of church and women’s organ- 
izations and then organized through the 
formation of maternity and infancy com- 
mittees. If a county nurse has already 
been at work, part of her salary may be 
paid by the state bureau so that she may 
give part of her time especially to ma- 
ternity and child health work. If no 
such nurse has been employed, efforts 
are made to secure some local funds 
which, with state money available 
through Sheppard-Towner  appropria- 
tions, may be used for a county nurse. 

In this way the skeleton of a nation- 
wide organization which is at once flex- 
ible and coordinated has been laid down. 
So all the individual pieces of human 
and sometimes heroic effort on the part 
of the physicians and nurses now at 
work through the states are pulling to- 
gether as parts of a planned and cooper- 
ative campaign in which nation, state 
and county bear equal responsibility. 

A concrete picture of the way in 
which a whole state may thus be per- 
meated by the ambition to give to its 
mothers and children every protection 
which modern medical science can afford 
them, may be indicated by describing the 
program of New Hampshire, one of the 
first states to cooperate. 

Early in its work the state adopted 
the plan—now followed by other states 
—-of sending literature on infant care to 


the mother of each baby born in the 
state as soon as the birth is registered, 
following this up with additional liter- 
ature from time to time. Every baby 
born during the fiscal year 1926, state 
reports show, was reached in this and in 
other ways by the work of the division 
of maternity, infancy and child hygiene. 

Child health conferences have been 
another important feature of the pro- 





Christmas Folk-Song 
By Lizettre WoopwortH Reese 


ee 


The little Jesus came to town; 

The wind blew up, the wind blew down; 
Out on the street the wind was bold; 
Now who would house Him from the cold? 


Then opened wide a stable door, 

Fair were the rushes on ‘the floor; 

The ox put forth a horned head; 
“Come, little Lord, here make Thy bed.” 


Uprose the sheep were folded near; 
“Thou Lamb of God, come, enter here.” 
He entered there to rush and reed, 

Who was the Lamb of God, indeed. 


The little Jesus came to town; 

With ox and sheep He laid Him down; 
Peace to the byre, peace to the fold, 

For they that housed Him from the cold! 


gram in New Hampshire. During 1926 
conferences were held in ninety-six cities 
and towns, in every county of the state. 
The conferences are organized by the 
state nurse in cooperation with com- 
mittees of local women. “These com- 
mittees,’’ says the state report for the 
past year, “are carefully instructed in 
conference routine by tne maternity and 
infancy nurse and in many towns have 
done such thorough work that every 
child under six years of age has been 
present and examined. Several women’s 
clubs have voted to be responsible for one 
or two conferences themselves. This is a 
most important development as it means 
that the people themselves are awake to 
the importance of frequent physical ex- 
aminations of the preschool child.” 
New Hampshire does not stop with 
the examination of her babies and pre- 
school children at the conferences. Fol- 


Eric Gill’s woodcut is from Trausil’s “Holy 
Night”. Miss Reese’s poem published by cour- 
tesy of Thomas B. Mosher 
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low-up work is done by the nurse, again 
assisted by local women, to encourage 
parents to take their children to the 
doctor so that he may correct the defects 
found at the conference examination 
and so that he may give further advice 
about diet and physical care. . “In one 
town,” the state reports, “eight months 
after a conference had been held, every 
child found with defects, with the excep- 
tion of two children in one family, had 
had his defects corrected or was under 
treatment.” 

Finally, New Hampshire again stim. 
ulates local responsibility by keeping in 
close touch with all local public health 
nurses, whether employed by towns uy 
by private organizations. Cards bearing 
the names and addresses of children 
under one year of age are sent by the 
division every three months to these 
nurses. In this way all preschool chil- 
dren are reached throughout such com- 
munities. 

In my own state, Michigan, the same 
plan of cooperation with the organiza- 
tions and the people of our local com- 
munities has been followed. An 
advisory state committee composed of 
presidents of the leading organizations in 
the state, supplemented by county com- 
mittees with representatives of the same 
groups from every township and pre- 
cinct, has aided and sponsored the pro- 
gram in both state and county relations. 

Such volunteer aid has been reported 
from practically every state and it 
usually includes the devoted cooperation 
of members of the medical profession, 
both of specialists and of the won- 
derfully faithful and capable country 
doctor. 

In such a flexible program there is the 
possibility of adaptation to special situa- 
tions, turning a working machinery to 
the protection of childhood from epi- 
demics or emergency conditions which 
threaten health or life. 

For example, Florida has during the 
past few years found herself facing an 


influx of visitors and new residents 
from every state in the union, with 
tourists’ camps filled to overflowing, 


towns springing up over night, with 
housing congestion and all the health 
problems attending a ‘“‘boom”’ period. 

The bureau of child welfare and 
public health nursing which had been 
carrying on since 1922, when Florida 
accepted the Maternity and _ Infancy 
Act, a campaign for the welfare of 
mothers and babies, immediately turned 
its attention to the safety of Florida’s 
new arrivals. Nurses were assigned to 
visit camps and to help mothers and chil- 
dren among the tourists. A little 
booklet called ‘Health Hints for 
Travelers” was published by the bureau 
and broadcast throughout the state. A 
welcoming and humane note was struck 
in this message to newcomers, quoted 
from the booklet: 

(Continued on page 47) 
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Etching: 


M. ary 
Cassatt 











N American woman, living in Paris, painter of 

women and babies, Impressionist artist :—so one 

might sum up Mary Cassatt, who died in France 
last June. We have, one regrets to remember, very 
little claim to her. She went to Europe when she was 
still a girl and practically all her life of eighty-three 
years was spent there. Except that she was born in 
Pittsburgh and began her art training in Philadelphia, 
she belongs to France. Her art is French, her point of 
view is French. Frenchmen, notably Manet, gave her 
that blessed objectivity that enabled her to paint the 
most sentimental of all themes without sentimentality. 
She has done it excellently well, but she never handled 
it better than in her etchings, several of which we re- 
produce in this number. 
from it was hard to make a selection, but we think 
these are among the loveliest she has done. 


(Reproductions by courtesy of the New York Public Library) 





There were so many to choose 
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Madame Jeritza Gives a Tea-Party 


An Informal Glimpse of the Singer at home in Austria 


N that rainy corner of a diminished 
Austria known as the Salzkammer- 
gut every mountain holds a lake in 
its lap, and even the smallest 
village calls itself a Kurort, brag- 

ging with opportunist enthusiasm of 
mud baths. Here what are locally 


By Mary F. WarkKINS 


known as ‘“Sommerfrischler,” or in 
America the summer-boarders, come in 
swarms from Vienna, Graz, or Salz- 
burg, array themselves in perversions of 
the peasant costume which would make 
a self-respecting peasant blush, and eat 
countless ices in Casino gardens to the 


tune of indifferent orchestras. In the 
midst of this scene, which one might pre- 
sume to be the most exposed of localities 
for publicity among her admiring com- 
patriots, Maria Jeritza, first magnitude 
star of operatic Vienna and New York, 
actually succeeds in hiding herself for a 
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few brief and refreshing weeks 
ech summer. Not that her phenom- 
enal hair and tall, always white- 
dad figure are unknown or un- 
noticed by the inhabitants of 
Unterach on the Attersee; but 
Unterach itself is obscure and un- 
spoiled, a mere straggle of wide- 
eaved houses along a narrow street 
efervescing. with roses and gera- 
niums. 

Now that we are once more 
well launched upon another New 
York music season, with prime 
donne in all their war-paint danc- 
ing to Mr. Gatti’s golden tom- 
toms, it is a pleasing thought to 
realize that the poor things are 
sometimes permitted to lay down 
the proud and exotic estate of the 
diva and actually be, or pretend to 
be, ordinary mortals. Such retro- 
spective solace obtains from a re- 
cent visit to Jeritza in her summer 
home. 

Her address was simply given as 
“the Villa Kaldi,” and I confess 
that I was skeptical—it might so 
easily resemble any number of 
things, most probably just such an elab- 
orate affair as is accorded Giordano’s 
“Fedora” in Act III by Mr. Urban, 
where we have often seen this same 
hostess serving tea and consuming poison. 
With the first turn of the road, however, 
I discovered my error and my spirits 
rose. 

Villa Kaldi proved to be a small 
wooden house of the chalet type which 
had once sheltered a weaving establish- 
ment. The exterior is covered with 
vines, casement windows open under 


Resey 
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Jeritza’s villa on the Attersee 


wide-winged eaves, and a pebbled garden 
fronts tidily upon the lake’s edge. What 
sort of a view it provides remains almost 
permanently a matter of conjecture, as 
the rains of Salzkammergut supply an 
effective curtain across the more distant 
scenery. 

The ceilings are very low; I found 
myself idly wondering how this tallest 
of prime donne keeps her golden hair 
free from entanglement among the 
countless little pairs of chamois and deer- 
horns without which no Austrian coun- 
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try house is complete. Not only 
the ceilings are beamed and waxed, 
but the floors are polished and 
waxed, the walls are panelled and 
waxed, so the whole is charmingly 
redolent with a suggestion of honey 
and wood-smoke. 

The furniture is, for the most 
part, in keeping with the character 
of the house. The dining-room, 
through which one enters (and in- 
cidentally obtains gratifying 
glimpses of a pregnant tea-table), is 
provided with a stiff quadrille ot 
those amusing chairs, so sentiment- 
al yet uncompromising—o pen 
hearts in their backs, slab-seated, 
and thin, knee-less legs. The liv- 
ing room, small but accommodat- 
ing a piano and a table, has also 
an old painted cupboard and some 
gay barrel-chairs from Norway. 
Where doubtless a peasant with 
unconscious art, or a decorator 
straining at the correct degree of 
naiveté, might have “done” the 
little deep-set windows in check- 
ered gingham, Jeritza reminds us 
that after all she is a prima donna, 
and hangs them with rosy ruffled silk in 
defiance of anything but her own per- 
sonal belief in tempered and becoming 
light. 

Contemplation of the interior decora- 
tions as well as speculation upon the 
habits of operatic stars when off duty 
was to be brief, however. Having just 
mentally redraped the windows and be- 
gun to wonder how much or how little 
glamour might be retained at such exag- 
gerated distance from the Metropolitan, 
(Continued on page 44) 


Jeritza sat enthroned in warm and radiant pride—a doting aunt with nieces and nephews about her 
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Current €vents 


HEN leading bankers and 

industrialists of sixteen na- 

tions including the United 

States issued a manifesto 

urging lowered tariff barriers 
in Europe they let a free trade dove fly 
from the ark of economic reconstruction. 
Because of the American signers there 
seemed to be a suspicion in Administra- 
tion circles that this manifesto was a sly 
attack on the tariff here. And forthwith 
President Coolidge told us that those 
who lend money are always anxious for 
free trade and that for those who earn 
money Republican protectionism is the 
guarantee of high living standards. 
Next Secretary Mellon spoke, enlarg- 
ing on the same themes. But it turned 
out that the manifesto was only for 
Europe after all. 

It pointed out that ‘the break-up of 
great political units in Europe dealt a 
heavy blow to international trade. Across 
large areas, in which the inhabitants had 
been allowed to exchange their products 
freely, a number of new frontiers were 
erected and jealously guarded by tariff 
barriers. Old markets disappeared, etc. 

.”’ These barriers will one day be 
modified, but at present nationalism and 
the exigencies of an unstable currency 
are cementing them. 


The Imperial Conference 


HE British Imperial Conference 

adjourned in London, and when 

the report of the Imperial Rela- 
tions Committee was made public at 
the close of the conference it was seen 
that there was hardly a statement in it 
that is not already a matter of 
practice. The few changes recom- 
mended—and these, like the other 
proposals in the document, can 
only be put in force through ap- 
propriate legislation—are largely 
fermal. The British Empire, in- 
stead of giving notice that is about 
to fly apart, reveals itself stronger 
than ever. 

The Commonwealths have al- 
ready been given a free hand in 
their foreign relations, within cer- 
tain limitations, as we are _ re- 
minded by Canada’s appointment 
of Vincent Massey as Minister 
to Washington. And it was later 
announced that Australia’s High 
Commissioner to the United States 





By Eruer Paine 


would have the same status. This would 
make the third British Commonwealth 
represented by a minister to Washing- 
ton, for we have already with us 
Timothy Smiddy from the Irish Free 
State. 


A lVorld Court Setback 


HE Armistice Day speech of Pres- 
I ident Coolidge gave a setback to 
the hopes of those of us who as- 
sumed that a determined effort would 
be made to secure our participation in 
the World Court. Mr. Coolidge said 
that while no final answer could be giv- 
en until all the notes are received from 
all the signatory nations, the situation 
had developed sufficiently for him to say 
that he did not intend to ask the Senate 
to modify its position. It is of course 
known what the separate notes will con- 
tain, since the forty-eight nations had a 
conference in September of which the 
result was a courteous ‘‘reservation”’ of 
protest against our demand to have, 
practically, a veto power over advisory 
opinions. In the face of that conclusion, 
Mr. Coolidge does not “believe the 
Senate would take favorable action,” and 
unless our requirements are met he “can 
see no prospect of this country adhering 
to the Court.” 


The British Coal Strike 


FTER seven months the British 

coal strike is on the verge of de- 

feat, with the miners starved into 
submission. Defeat seemed certain when 


the Labor Party Conference refused to 






TARIFF TARIFF 


Watching the Neighbors 


sanction a general assessment on all trade 
unions for the support of the strike. 
Scarcity of coal has affected other ip. 
dustries and funds of other unions have 
to be reserved for the unemployed jp 
their own ranks. As a result the Miners’ 
Federation made a definite move to end 
the strike. They abandoned their jin. 
sistence on a national agreement and con- 
ceded the principle of district agreements 
on which the mine owners were set. The 
Government then agreed to establish a 
tribunal of experts to review any agree- 
ments against which the miners com- 
plained. But the Government’s peace 
plan, which involved longer hours and 
decreased wages, was rejected by a vote 
of the miners. Negotiations are now 
going on between district unions and dis- 
trict employers for a final settlement. 
There is no indication of a settlement 
that will reach the fundamentals of the 
strike. 


Germany’s Troubles 


HILE the coal strike has been 
going on in Great Britain, the 
mines of Germany, Poland, 
Belgium and Luxembourg have _ been 


operating to capacity. And in Germany, 


for the first time since the war, coal 
production has been above the pre-war 
record. Nevertheless, Germany, like 
Great Britain, has serious unemploy- 
ment, and one of the first problems of 
the Reichstag when it reconvened after 
its four months’ holiday was the unem- 
ployment dole. This was increased by 
ten per cent. Further relief was plan- 
ned through providing employment in 
the building of houses and canals 
and the improvement of the rail- 
roads. Money for this would have 
to be raised by borrowing. If it 
were not for this additional outlay, 
Government revenues for the first 
six months of the fiscal year would 
show a net surplus of 168,000,000 
marks. In its foreign relations, 
the Reichstag is concerned chiefly 
with the League of Nations and 
the Thoiry agreements. Tlie In- 
ter-Allied Military Control Com- 
mission set up by the Versailles 
Treaty to supervise German dis- 
armament is a thorn in the flesh 
that the League will sooner or 
later draw out. If conversations 
conducted by France, Great Bri- 
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tain and Germany are successful, a 
League commission will replace that of 
the Allies betore the end of the year. 
The other thorn in the flesh—the Rhine- 
land occupation—must stay in tor the 
present, since the meeting: between 
Stresemann and Briand at Thoiry did 
got bring torth a counter offer from Ger- 
many that was practicable. 


Financing France and Belgium 


ROGRESS in. stabilization — pro- 
Pera occurred with Belgium lead- 
ing the way. Belgium created a new 
monetary unit. This unit is called the 
“belga,” is based on gold, and will be 
quoted exclusively on foreign exchange. 
Rut it is fairy gold, and no one will ever 
‘ingle iton a counter. It was made pos- 
sible by floating a $100,000,000 interna- 
tional loan with the proceeds of which 
the Bank of Belgium will keep this phan- 
tom coin at a fixed parity. 
In France the continued rise in the 
value of the franc and the spectacular 
flowing back of exported capital made 
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Putting it with the Presidential Preserves 


stabilization at least a possibility. But 
stabilization was not expected while 
“unknown” elements remained in the 


situation. That is a reference to the 
foreign debt settlements, and plans for 
them receded while the French Parlia- 
ment, reconvening on November 12, 
tackled the budget. By a vote of 365 
to 207 the Chamber of Deputies voted 
to exclude all other questions until that 
Was passed. 


A Dictator on the Job 


UST when the Fascist régime in 

Italy seemed to be enjoying the 

serenity of power and the fierce loy- 
alty of the “Black Shirts” had moderated 
in so far as its gestures toward innocent 
toreigners was concerned, an eighteen- 
year-old boy precipitated a new phase 
more forbidding than any that had gone 
before. When reverential throngs came 
to greet their leader at celebrations in 
Bologna commemorating the fourth an- 
niversary of Fascism, the young Zam- 


boni fired a bullet that pierced the sleeve 
of Mussolini’s coat. This was the sixth 
attempt against I] Duce’s life, and for 
the first time no words came from him 
to save his assailant’s life. Zamboni was 
beaten and stabbed to death in the 
crowded square. 

Mussolini has never failed to signalize 
his escape by some grandiloquent or sin- 
ister gesture. This latest escape brought 
a series of decrees ranging from the 
tragic and despotic to the ridiculous. In 
short, they are the logical working out 
of the Fascist political philosophy. The 
death penalty is to be restored for at- 
tempts on the life of the Royal Family 
or of the Premier; all organizations car- 
rying on activity against Fascism are to 
be dissolved; imprisonment for fifteen 
years is to be the lot of any one who 
spreads abroad false or exaggerated news 
about conditions in Italy; the police are 
to be reorganized; all opposition daily or 
periodical publications are to be sup- 
pressed until further notice; the Fascist 
ranks are to be closely scanned for 
suspected members; and as a wonderful 
anti-climax, Mussolini has ordered that 
there shall be no more “ridiculous, 
shameful, or subversive names” bestowed 
on little Italians at the baptismal font. 

These measures, according to Fascist 
leaders, have the unqualified approval 
of the vast majority of the Italian peo- 
ple, but even if they had not. who would 
know? 


France Captures a Plotter 


N the meantime, this sixth attempt on 
Mussolini’s life reminded his devoted 
adherents of previous accusations 

that France was harboring plotters 
against Fascism, and there followed at- 
tacks on French consulates and violent 
encounters between French and Italians 
in Nice and in. Ventimiglia and other 
towns on the Riviera. But here the 
Fascist régime had not counted on the 
French police. They arrested Colonel 
Ricciotti Garibaldi, nephew of the 
Italian liberator and idol of the anti- 
Fascist emigrés in France. Hours of 
questioning brought the surprising con- 
fession that he was being paid by Feder- 
zoni, Minister of the Interior, for 
fomenting anti-Fascist plots in France 
and then denouncing the plotters to the 
Italian police. The immediate result 
was the resignation of Federzoni from 
the Cabinet. The apology that the 
French Government asked for attacks on 
the French consulate at Tripoli was 
duly given. No mention was made of 
the Garibaldi affair, but its effect on 
Italian propaganda against France will 
be felt. 

From the human side, the affair is 
worth watching. It is possible that 
Colonel Garibaldi was going to double- 
cross the Fascisti. He has-been confined 
to the grim Prison de la Santé in Paris. 





Solved ! 


Russia After Nine Years 


N November 7 the Soviet Govern- 
ment marked the ninth anniver- 
sary of Lenin’s seizure of power 
by emphasizing reconstruction in 
speeches and editorials. ‘There was the 
usual parade of the Red Army in Red 
Square, but for the first time no ex- 
tended holiday was observed and there 
was no brilliant display of revolutionary 
ardor. Larger production of wheat and 
cotton than were expected have quick- 
ened the economic life of the country, 
mill capacity is being increased, there is 
more money in circulation, and there has 
been a rise in wages and in the produc- 
tions of manufactured goods. Political- 
ly the Government is sounder through 
its complete triumph over the opposition. 
What about its relations with other 
countries? Certain facts about its econ- 
omic progress and political evolution are 
clear, but when we read of the Foreign 
Minister of Turkey inviting the Foreign 
Minister of Soviet Russia to Odessa, for 
a meeting whose purpose was not dis- 
closed, we feel like the little girl in the 
“Golden Age” who spent her days 
wondering ‘‘what they talked about.” 
There are two factors in the situation 
that it is well to remember. Soviet Rus- 
sia has been very successful with her 
policy of non-aggression pacts, already 
concluded with Germany, Lithuania, 
Turkey and Afghanistan; and Turkey, 
in her position at the crossroads of 
Europe and Asia, can choose to throw 
her lot with the Western. Powers in the 
League of Nations or with Russia and 
the East. It must have been Turkey’s 
party after all. In the meantime, over 
this diplomatic exchange, that genie— 
the Asiatic bloc—casts its exciting 
shadow. China is said to be in the d/oc. 
By whom? By the international gos- 
sipers. They may have an eye for the 
future. 
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Self-Determination in China 


HEN we wrote last month we 

described Shanghai as fortifying 

itself against the oncoming Can- 
tonese army. The Cantonese have not 
reached Shanghai as we go to press, and 
perhaps they will not. Nevertheless, for 
the moment the Cantonese control the 
larger part of Central and of Southern 
China. nI three months this little army, 
under the leadership of Chiang Kai- 
shek, has beaten the powerful Wu Pei-fu 
and captured the great industrial cities 
of Hankow and Wuchang. Chiang 
Kaishek had a set-back, however, when 


Marshal Sun Chuan-fang recaptured 
Kiukiang. Marshal Sun controls 
Shanghai. 


The provisional Government at 
Peking has presented the outside world 
with a problem in foreign relations. 
It refused to renew the expired com- 
mercial treaty with Belgium and also 
canceled the Belgian extraterritorial 
rights. The Peking Government may 
be a shadow government, but in taking 
this action it raises in a particularly 
poignant manner the whole - question 
of the “unequal treaties.” China is 
virtually a unit in resentment at these. 
It is possible that the matter will reach 
the World Court for decision, but the 
first move in this direction failed when 
China refused Belgium’s request to sub- 
mit it there. 


Japan Turns the Other Cheek 


APAN has returned good manners 
J for bad by the imperial decree 

which made effective legislation 
granting to foreigners the right to own 
land in Japan outside of restricted areas 
of strategic importance. Before this, 
foreigners have only been able to lease. 
The order resherves to the Crown the 
right to exempt from these privileges the 
nationals of any country which denies to 
the Japanese the right to own land with- 
in its territories. But this provision has 
not been put into effect. In consequence 
Americans can have advantages in Japan 
that the Japanese can not have in the 
United States.. Not that we present any 
special problem. ‘There have never been 
many Americans permanently settled in 
Japan. 


Philippines and Finances 


E seem to be on our way around 

the world, and the next stop is 

the Philippines. There Governor 
General Wood has announced the 
abolishing of the Board of Control of 
corporations owned by the Philippine 
Government, in accordance with an 
opinion of the Attorney General of the 
United States that this board was an in- 
vas‘on of his executive powers. The 


members of this board were the Gov- 
ernor General, 


the 


President of the 





Senate and the Speaker of the Legisla- 
ture. It was created under legislation 
providing for the development of the 
economic resources of the country 
through companies in which the majority 
stock was to be owned by the Philippine 
Government. The voting of this stock 
rested with the Board of Control. The 
Governor’s order came after the closing 
session of the Legislature which, accord- 
ing to the Attorney General’s ruling, 
may create another board through which 
the Filipinos could be represented. The 
Filipino people have invested $28,000,- 
000 in the Government-owned com- 
panies, and Filipino leaders deeply resent 
what they charge is the jeopardizing of 
their interests. They charge that if Gov- 
ernor Wood had not been the minority 
member of the board, he would have dis- 
posed of the companies to big American 
interests, and believe that is what he now 
intends to do. 

On behalf of the measure, it is said 
that the dissolving of the board will 
bring a needed separation between poli- 
tics and business in the Philippines. 


The “Wet? Referenda 


, er result of the elections so far 
as they affect the political align- 
ment in Congress are told in the 

Washington letter. But what conclusion 

is to be drawn from the vote on the wet 

referenda? They were held in eight 
states: New York and Illinois voted 
yes in favor of memorials to Congress to 
modify the Volstead Act to allow each 
state to define “intoxicating” in its own 
way. Wisconsin voted yes on a proposal 
to ask for 2.75 beer. As for the states 
whose state enforcement codes were at 
issue: Missouri, Colorado and Cali- 
fornia voted against repealing the dry 





Baptism by Dictatorship 


amendment to the state constitution. 
Montana, on the other hand, repealed its 
dry law, and the state now allows sale 
of liquor, possibly even to children, with- 
out penalty. Nevada wets carried their 
referendum asking for a constitutional 
convention to repeal the Eighteenth 
Amendment, but Congress will not act 
on such a petition unless thirty-five other 
states make the same request. 


Mrs. Ella A. Boole, president of the 
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W. C. T. U., has analyzed the probabj, 
effect on Congress. She says: 

“Of the 435 members of the ney 
House of Representatives, 296 are knowy 
to be dry, and therefore it is of litte 
importance that four congressmen from 
New York and one from Illinois declare 
they will align themselves against the 
Volstead Act because of the referenda jn 
their states. The modificationists yi] 
not have in the next Congress a sufficient 
number of votes to delegate to the states 
their own interpretation of intoxicating 
liquor.” 


Contributions to Science 


CNCIENCE has recently made several 
S new contributions to the excitement 

of living which will have enormous 
influence on our conceptions of the world 
we are on and the worlds we see. The 
first of these is still only on paper. It 
is a design for a telescope that will bring 
the moon three times nearer human eyes 
than it has ever been before. Mr. F. 
G. Pease, of the Mount Wilson Obsery- 
atory, has worked this out and now the 
question is raised of the $12,000,000 
necessary to translate it into metal and 
glass. 

The Cathode Ray is the most spec. 
tacular of all recent scientific discoveries, 
It was developed by Dr. W. D. Cool- 
idge of the General Electric Company. 
The instrument that frees this ray is 
costly and difficult to make, but once it is 
set up it has turned a gas into a solid 
and a solid into a gas. In fact, its pos- 
sibilities are only just beginning to be 
found out. 


We Are Inhospitable Again 


O doubt some people in the United 
States felt that the State De- 
partment made them the least lit- 

tle bit ridiculous when it refused a visa 
permitting Madame Kollantai, Soviet 
Russia’s ambassador to Mexico, to pass 
through this country on her way to her 
post. In fact, some implied that they 
did. Mme. Kollantai is undoubtedly 
“actively associated with the Internation- 
al Communist subversive movement,” 
and under the present immigration law 
Secretary Kellogg was entitled to ex- 
clude her. But many can not believe 
that their institutions would have been 
threatened in the course of this woman's 
journey from New York to the Mexican 
border. 


ECEMBER 5 is Golden Rule 

Sunday again——with its special 

urge to carry on the splendid 
work Americans have done fo: Near 
East Relief. The Near East (149 Fifth 
Avenue, New York) asks us to share in 
the frugalities of the orphans’ existence 
for one meal and give their charges the 
benefit of the difference. 

November 22, 1926 
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As Seen by an Opponent of the Measure 


HE Sheppard-Towner Ma- 

ternity Bill was enacted in 

1921, for an _ experimental 

period of five years. The prin- 

cipal object of the act was to 
assist to lower infant mortality and ma- 
ternity death rates in the United States, 
through the aid of a Federal Bureau, 
which should carry on proper research 
work and disseminate helpful knowledge 
on the subject to the citizens of the sev- 
eral states. As a temporary educational 
part of this program, the object being 
to encourage the states to take over and 
carry on such work within their own 
state boundaries, there was authorized 
an annual appropriation of $240,000 to 
be equally apportioned among the forty- 
eight states, and an additional sum of 
$1,000,000 annually, to be distributed at 
the rate of $5,000 to each state, plus 
an amount proportional to its population. 
In order to obtain the latter funds, each 
state must appropriate an equal amount 
to be used for similar purposes. 

The time limit is here, and an exten- 
sion and further appropriation is asked. 
Passed by the House, 69th Congress, 
the Senate—and_ wisely in the opinion 
of that steadily increasing public that is 
opposed to any further extension of 
bureaucratic control and Federal aid— 
took no action during the session. 

This Phipps-Parker (original Shep- 
pard-Towner) bill concerns matters 
over which the American people never 
gave their Federal Government author- 
ity. It involves the same principle of 
nationalized, standardized care of chil- 
dren and Federal interference between 
parent and child which the American 
people so sweepingly have repudiated in 
defeating the Federal Child Labor 
amendment, on which the states now 
stand 36 to + for rejection. And it 
places in a Federal bureau not alone 
“authority to gather facts and statistics” 
relating to mothers and children, but the 
right to decide how these facts are to be 
used, and what part of them shall or 
shall not be given out, thus setting up 
the temptation with the: opportunity to 
color the facts to favor the bureau’s ex- 
pansion as an agency, emphasize its own 
policies and perpetuate its existence; a 
temptation seldom if ever resisted in the 
history of bureaus ‘past and_ present. 
Witness, 

At the Biennial Convention of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 


By GeorGe Mappen Martin 





Mrs. George Madden Martin 


In accordance with its 
policy of presenting both 
sides of controversial ques- 
tions, the CITIZEN 1s giv- 
ing space to an opponent 
of the Sheppard-Towner 
Act, which the CITIZEN 
earnestly supports. Mrs. 
George Madden Martin, 
of Louisville, Kentucky, 
well - known creator of 
“Emmy Lou,’ has con- 
sistently opposed most of 
the measures sponsored by 
the large women’s organi- 
zations — in each case in 
protest against “paternal- 
ism” and in defense of 
state’s rights. Mrs. Martin 
represents a definite mui- 
nority point of view which 
should be noted and met. 


held at Atlantic City, May 24-June 6, 
1926, there was displayed at a meeting 
under the Department of Legislation 
asking for the endorsement by the dele- 
gates of this Phipps-Parker Bill, a chart 
and tables claiming to show through fig- 
ures given out by the Children’s Bureau, 


that in the United States the maternal- 
mortality rate is, “seriously high as com- 
pared with other countries.” 

Also, at this meeting at Atlantic City, 
a slogan originally given out by the 
Children’s Bureau, was displayed as fol- 
lows, “It is safer to be a mother in 17 
foreign countries than in the United 
States.” 

Maternal-mortality in any ratio is to 
that degree too much. But the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, created as a “‘statistical 
agency,” appears to have colored facts 
when it gave out these statistics. Ac- 
cordingly faith is weakened in the integ- 
rity of this Federal Bureau, and in the 
ends sought by it through its activities 
in the forty-three out of the forty-eight 
states that availed themselves of the ap- 
propriations under the maternity act. 

For, says Dr. John Howland, pedia- 
trician in chief, John Hopkins Hospital, 
Baltimore, conceded authority in the 
medical and hygienic care of children: 

“I am quite sure from considerable experi- 
ence with statistics that there is no basis for 
the statement that the United States stands 
seventeenth in maternal death rate. Even 
civilized countries have not sufficiently ac- 
curate statistics to enable any one to make a 
definite statement such as this.” House hear- 
ings, 1921, p. 270. 

Also, the vital-statistics division of 
the United States Census Bureau, the 
only real statistical bureau we have on 
this subject, says in its latest report, 
Mortality Statistics 1923, p. 61: 

“How do the death rates from puerperal 
causes per 1,000 live births in the birth regis- 
tration area of the United States compare 
with the rates in foreign countries? Here 
again is a question of the greatest interest 
and importance which cannot be answered 
satisfactorily, both because of lack of data in 
this country and because there is no certainty 
that all deaths from these causes are classi- 
fied in the same way in these various coun- 
tries.” 

Yet, although, as we see, there is no 
basis in facts and statistics for the state- 
ment as set forth on chart and in slogan 
at Atlantic City, these statistics were 
offered as facts by the Children’s 
Bureau, and by the Department of Leg- 
islation, General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, to the delegates at this conven- 
tion, women who at cost in money, time 
and strength, had come here from over 
the country to be rightly informed about 
the legislation that they and their clubs 
were asked by the Federation board to 
endorse and support. 

(Continued on page 42) 
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WHAT PRICE BABIES? 


A Busy 


IF oman’s 


Guess on Social 


Legislation 


Written after reading Mrs. Martin’s article against 
the Sheppard-Towner Act, page 17 


HE trouble with statistics is 
that generally it takes an ex- 
pert to determine exactly what 
they prove. To very en- 
lightened people, perhaps, 

they may be of ‘service, but as for 
me, I don’t know enough about any 
subject in the encyclopaedia to ap- 
proach a statistical report on it with 
any contidence. Besides, does any- 
thing in actual life ever work out as 
well or as badly as the reports on it 
seem to show? 

1 don’t mean to say that statistics 
are all useless. Certainly not. 
Honestly compiled, based on broad 
enough facts, handled by some one 
with some general notions of the 
general situation, they offer a rough- 
and-ready approximation to the truth. 
But like all summaries, they never 
tell all the truth and they miss the 
fine shades. It is foolish to swallow 
them whole without consideration. | 
don’t advocate: blind prejudice in the 
face of facts. But I like the story 
they tell of Lord Morley’s answer 
to his sabre-rattling, “white-man’s- 
burden,” jingo young under- 
Secretary. “It might be all so, . of 
course. He (Lord Morley) wished 
to keep his mind open. But there 
were certain inherent probabilities based 


on accumulated experience. And _ it 
would take a great deal of evidence 
a great deal—to convince him that 


Hindoos really liked to be kicked by 


Englishmen.” 


Towner Act. I don’t know the 

facts. I doubt if anyone knows the 
facts except the nurses and administra- 
tors who have been working under it. 
It is interesting that they seem to be 
heart and soul for the continuation of 
the work. The statistics they offer cer- 
tainly come nearer being based on first- 


S° in this question of the Sheppard- 


hand information than any _ brought 
forward by the opposition. But while I 
sympathize with these devoted field- 


workers (does anyone imagine theirs is 
an easy or overpaid job?) I can see that 
they might naturally be led on by en- 
thusiasm to overstatement. Since I have 
not enough information to check their 
claims . . . and with all the other prob- 
lems demanding our attention, how can 


By Dororuy CANFIELD FISHER 


any busy woman’s limited time and 
strength possibly check work covering 
. I try to be very little 


many states? . 





5 


Dorothy Canfield Fisher and her son 


influenced by them in forming opinions. 

But that is no reason for accepting 
the statements (certainly much less 
founded on knowledge) of those who 
hope that the appropriation will not be 
continued. All I can do, all any busy, 
rather uninformed woman can do, is to 
put aside the conflicting columns of 
figures and fall back on Lord Morley’s 
doctrine of inherent probabilities. Does 
it seem likely, casting my mind over the 
various communities in which I have 
lived, and remembering that while I 
have known, on the whole, conditions 
better than the average, still probably 
people and homes run near enough to a 
general average throughout the country 
to make my experience reasonably typi- 
cal . . . does it seem likely that trained 
nurses brought close to ignorant mothers 
can probably do some good to mothers 
and babies? My experience tells me that 
they certainly can. 

Anyone who has mixed with real 
people knows how much truly mediaeval 
ignorance and superstition still cling to 





the subject of pregnancy and _ child- 
rearing even in automobile-riding, tele. 
phone-using American families. No one 
can doubt that bringing knowledge of 
prenatal care and infant hygiene to 
poorer mothers all over the country 
would prevent much suffering, would 
start a large per cent of the next gen- 
eration with a better chance of health 
and hence of good citizenship than 
they have at present. Well, this is 
just what the Sheppard-Towner Act 
tried to do—has done in so far as the 
tiny appropriation could be made to 
reach. Then what possible objection 
can be made to its continuance? 

It seems there are several main 
lines of objection. 

One of them: that the work is al- 
ready adequately done by various 
state and charity organizations, is 
hardly worth considering. It may be 
true in some states, probably is true 
in a few exceptional communities, but 
it simply isn’t true of the country at 
large. Doesn’t every single woman 
who reads this article know of some 
family where the mother and babies 
suffer needlessly through ignorance? 
You do if your acquaintance isn’t 
limited to the members of your bridge 
club. The time may come when all 
the states may have adequate bureaus 
for promoting maternity hygiene. It is 
hoped that national assistance may stim- 
ulate local self-help. To some extent I 
believe it has. But the job is far from 
done. Let’s use any agency available 
to carry on the work. 


‘NECONDLY, certain critics feel 
exasperated at the request for an 
extension of appropriation. The 

bill was passed to run five years, they 
point out. Now that time is over and 
there is talk of extending it two years 
more. They feel tricked, they suspect 
that the friends of the bill knew all 
along that five years would not be long 
enough, and accepted that figure because 
it was the longest they could get, pre- 
ferred the thin end of the wedge to no 
wedge at all, intending all the time to 
work for a longer period . . . or if not 
that, they were impractical visionaries 
who hoped to work miracles in an ab- 
surdly short time, and as such are, not 
to be trusted. It occurs to me that 2 
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a simpler and perfectly satisfactory in- Czar in the White House. Of late they point of view. That point of view still 
terpretation of their attitude is that they have been much encouraged by the delay prevails with regard to divorce laws, and 
did not expect the work to be finished of the Child-Labor Amendment; they few citizens feel at all proud of the 
in five years, but hoped that time would are in full cry against the Sheppard- results. 
be long enough to show whether or not ‘Towner bill. 
the project promised enough to be Historically, of course, this is sound The Straw Man 
worth continuing. enough. If they could see it now, the : 
“Fathers” Jefferson, Adams, even John F course I am not in favor of 
Let’s Go Ahead Marshall himself would certainly be absolute centralization . . . the 
astounded at the growth of the little ~~ autocratic bureaucracy where a 
UT even supposing the promoters  haby government they helped to bring ™nister pushes a button in Washington 
B were as crafty and as little jnto the world. But_ would they and the time-clocks start ticking in every 
straightforward as some people be appalled? Those Fathers were pre- Village of this country. But isn’t that 
think they were . . . what of it? We eminently practical statesmen. They had central tyrant rather a man of straw? 
are not considering prolonging the work consented calmly enough—nay, with en- He didn’t develop under the first five 
as a personal reward to them, or aban-  thusiasm—to the upsetting of the time- years of the Sheppard-Towner Act. In- 
child. doning it as a rebuke—that is a side honored theory of government of their deed the central administration exercised 
oie issue. What really concerns any patri- day. They had shown themselves alive Only the most general — ision - 
© om otic citizen is whether work still remains tg the truth that peoples develop, that left details (quite —_ y) to = 
loe of to be done, whether state organizations government in order to live, must de- States and to local fie eng w ith 
ne to are generally so insufficient or so starved velop along with the trend of national such advice and help from t et ildren s 
untry for funds that Federal aid would help. life. Bureau as they wanted—maybe consul- 
vould These are questions of fact dificult to Perhaps one of the Fathers if he could tation between one of the three 
- gen- prove, but I maintain again that from study modern America would conclude only three, mind you . . . nurses on the 
ealth what evidence I have the probability is that quickening transportation, shifting Children’s Bureau staff and the nurses 
than so very much in favor of the answer to population, changing lines of trade, i some state, on methods of meeting 
his is both these questions being yes that Iam above all the creation of many states their own problems; maybe a Children’s 
- Act for going ahead with the appropriation. with no natural boundaries other than Bureau physician (and there are only 
s the Even if it takes ten years? Even if ## lines ruled arbitrarily on a map have three of them, too) conducting a demon- 
le to takes a century or more. That wouldn't done far more than Federal interference Sttation here - there in midwife educa- 
ction be so very long as the history of social to break up the old exclusive state’s- ‘ion. You can’t get much bureaucracy 
improvement goes! nari rights feeling; that communities facing Ut of that, especially when you remem- 
main Thirdly—and this is the main objec- each other across an imaginary boundary ber that each state can say yes or no to 
tion to the Sheppard-Towner Act, or Jine may have more in common with one the Government's offer of help, just as it 
s al- any other Federal-aid project—a num- another than either have with their leases. The whole point of the work 
rious ber of sincere goad citizens (as well as  fellow-states-citizens hundreds of miles under the Sheppard-Towner Act has 
, is some of the less sincere who know a away; that since the Civil War the peo- been to promote local control through a 
y be good talking-point when they see it) ple of the country (all but a negligible happy combination of Federal and state 
true oppose what they call Federal interfer- few) have felt their primary—their only Stimulation, and it’s hard to see where 
but ence with state’s rights. They either czars or Bolshevist tyran- 
y at point out what is perfectly true, nies could get a foothold. _ 
man that the framers of the Constitu- “I have no patience with those who Is there any other objection? 
ome tion never dreamed of setting up ask: ‘But have the results accom- Oh, yes, the old watchword 


“economy.” I believe in economy, 


bies a central government such as we r 
but there are other lines of ac- 


plished been enough to justify the 





ce? know today — infinitely more ut 
sn’t powerful than any state, reaching expense?’ ‘Enough’ to justify an tivity on which I should prefer 
dge far into the daily activities of ahs Ni sig d to employ it. Surely the destruc- 
all every one of its citizens. They appropriation of a million an a tive and repressive branches of 
aus resent (those of them ge = quarter by the richest government in our administration (army, nyo 
; consistent) not only the work ; . justice, immigration . . . all the 
a under the Sheppard-Towner Act. the U orld? Has tt done enough? other bureaus whose main con- 
J but all extension of Federal in- What is the cash equivalent for a cern is to prevent dangers that 
om fluence—Federal road-aid, Fed- lacerated mother, for a blind baby? may nevér happen to us) are given 
ble eral food-inspection, Federal lithad j ‘ ' ihe pretty large sums to spend on ex- 
farm- relief projects, national f tt has done anything, if after years periments— not so large as 
prohibition, rural free delivery, it might hope to do anything to they would re to * —_ 
Federal income tax—every one ° - many times what is asked to help 
. of the countless growths of cen- lighten the burden of those mothers cure this well-known and present 
‘he tral power that have so changed and babies, would any price be too danger to babies and mothers. 
ey the relations of states and central much?” Our social machinery doesn’t run 
nd government in the scant hundred sO well that we can’t afford an 
irs and forty years since Washington , _ appropriation to see if it can’t be 
ct was inaugurated. vital—allegiance is owed to the l nited made to run a little better. 
ill They feel strongly that this growth of States, rather than to any subdivision. I have no patience with those who 
ng power is contrary to the spirit of the To me at least that is how the cen- ask: “But have the results accomplished 
se Constitution even though by splitting tury-long struggle between state and been enough to justify the expense?” 
“ hairs every step may be technically legal. national government seems to have What do they mean by “enough’’? 
10 They don’t, I suppose, hope to bring worked out. I am not sure that it is What shall we answer them, we 
to back the grand old days of the Articles the best possible solution, but Iam pretty women who have borne our children 
ot of Confederation, but at least, though sure it is the actual situation. I doubt with every solace, every safeguard 
25 beaten on point after point, they keep very much whether, even were it possi- money and science could give us? 
% up the fight against their constant night- ble, it would be worth while to swing Has the Sheppard-Towner Act brought 
Nt mare of a Louis XIV bureaucracy, a back to the old sectional state’s-rights (Continued on page 44) 
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Medical Men and the Maternity 


By a Practicing Physician Who Approves 


HEN one reads the Shep- 

pard-Towner Act the ques- 

tion comes to mind, is 

there any real reason for 

such a law? My answer is 
this: the medical profession did not in 
any way appreciate the number of 
deaths from causes connected with child- 
birth that were occurring in the United 
States until after the Children’s Bureau 
published a paper by Dr. Meigs in 1917 
on maternal mortality. 

In that paper Dr. Meigs stated that 
childbirth caused more deaths among 
women fifteen to forty-four years old 
than any disease except tuberculosis. 
She estimated that in 1913 at least 15,- 
000 women died from conditions caused 
by childbirth; that about 7,000 of these 
died from childbed fever, a_ disease 
proved to be almost entirely preventable, 
and the remaining 8,000 from diseases 
known to be to a great extent preventa- 
ble or curable. 

This paper of Dr. Meigs’s caused a 
tremendous amount of talk, and many 
physicians and many lay organizations 
were much stirred. It was one of the 
early reports that the Children’s Bureau 
published, and it unquestionably did 
much to start an improvement in obstet- 
rical work, 

As the Children’s Bureau carried on 
the study of maternal mortality and 
certain other allied conditions, and pub- 
lished its reports, it became more and 
more clear that something must be done 
to safeguard our women in childbirth. 
From these early studies the Sheppard- 
Towner bill was evolved. 


T is fair to say that it was not the 
medical profession that sponsored it. 
The great need for improvement 

was seen by the Children’s Bureau, and 
the bill was fostered by many women’s 
organizations. Relatively few of the 
physicians had at the time that the act 
was passed, or have even now, the slight- 
est idea what the act is about. They 
at once jumped to the conclusion that it 
savors of the nationalization of medi- 
cine, of state medicine, of paternalism, 
Bolshevism, and everything that is bad— 
without taking the trouble to find out 
the facts. When one realizes that prob- 
ably at least fifty per cent of the women 
who die in childbirth die from prevent- 


RosBert L. DE NoRMANDIE 





A mountain boy, who told the child 
hygiene worker, “I’m just as impor- 
tant as baby!” 


Among the opponents of the Shep- 
pard-Towner Act are certain physicians, 
ridden by a fear of “state medicine.” 
Others, the 
prominent medical men of the country, 
have given the act hearty support. We 
asked one of this group—Dr. De- 
Normandie, Instructor in Obstetrics at 
Harvard Medical School—for his opin- 


ion and observations. 


including some of most 
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able causes, is it not incumbent upon the 
medical profession to be informed, and 
to see that these deaths are prevented? 

I am perfectly willing to admit that 
there is room for argument on the ques- 
tion whether the Federal government 
should do this work or whether the 
states should do it; but the answer is 
this—up to the present time the states 
have not done it. 

It is as President Coolidge a short 
time ago said, in his Williamsburg ad- 
dress: “The Federal government ought 
to resist the tendency to be loaded up 
with duties which the states should per- 
form. It does not follow that because 
something ought to be done the national 
government ought to do it. But, on 
the other hand, where the great body of 
public opinion of the nation requires ac- 
tion, the states ought to understand that 
unless they are responsive to such senti- 
ment the national authority will be com- 
pelled to intervene.” 


for the states to have done this 

work thoroughly and_ conscien- 
tiously on their own initiative, but 
because they have failed so signally I 
am glad to see the Federal government 
give aid in this situation, which is any- 
thing but a credit to the medical profes- 
sion. 

The law is perfectly simple and easily 
understood. It is based on the estab- 
lished method of Federal aid to the 
states in conditions affecting public wel- 
fare. There have been nine Federal aid 
acts that have embodied this principle. 
There has been no such objection to the 
other eight laws as there has been to the 
Sheppard-Towner Act. As far as I re- 
member, the Chamberlain-Kahn Act for 
the suppression of venereal disease was 
accepted by the medical profession with- 
out protest. But when it came to the 
passage of the Sheppard-Towner Act 
we were told by the American Medical 
Association that it was a socialistic piece 
of legislation, and that we as physicians 
and citizens must object. As far as I 
can find out, in the last two or three 
years the House of Delegates of the 
American Medical Association has taken 
no action on the Sheppard-Towner Act, 
but now and again it has had editorials 
against it. 


iE would have been better, I admit, 
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There are two paragraphs in the law of which I 
wish to speak especially. The first provides that a 
Board of Maternal and Infant Hygiene shall be 
established, which shall consist of the Chief of the 
Children’s Bureau, the Surgeon-General of the 
United States Public Health Service and the United 
States Commissioner of Education. The second is 
the paragraph which says that any state desiring to 
receive the benefits of the act shall submit to the 
Children’s Bureau detailed plans for the carrying 
out of this act within the state. These plans shall 











; be subject to the approval of the Maternity Board. 
' This paragraph further states that if the plans shall 
be in conformity with the provisions of the act and 
on the ; reasonably appropriate and adequate to carry out its 
|, and purposes, they shall be approved by the Board. 
nted? This to me is one of the fundamental points in 
t that the administration of the act. It is perfectly reason- 
ques- able that the Federal government must have some 
iment oversight of the plans which the states make for the 
r the expenditure of the money that is allotted to them. Mothers, with their children, gather in some places to consult the maternity 
yer is The law is broad in that it states that if the plans nurse before she can park or leave her car 
States are “reasonably appropriate and ade- 
quate” they shall be approved. In them under the provisions of the act. 
short this way the states’ own special prob- The Sheppard-Towner Act is an 
x ad- lems are met and are carried out by educational act. It must be remem- 
ught the states’ officials. bered that the Maternity Board has 
d up As far as I have been able to learn, on it the Surgeon-General of the 
per- there has been no refusal by the Public Health Service, and the plans 
“ause Board of the plans submitted by the have his criticism before they are put 
ional states. Undoubtedly there have been into effect. Further than this, it is 
, on certain details that have been objected well to remember that the Children’s 
ly of to, but fundamentally the plans have Bureau has a division that is well 
$ ace been accepted by the Federal govern- equipped with physicians, and the 
that ment, and they are now being carried various plans probably are first passed 
enti- out within the states by the state upon by this division of physicians. 
‘om- oficials. That there has _ been Other pieces of work are carried out 
no interference by the Federal by groups of pediatricians and obste- 
government is shown by the wide tricians, so that it is fair to assume 
mit, divergence of schemes which the that any work that is put out by the 
this states have put forth. In one state Children’s Bureau under the Shep- 
ae, the problem is the midwife. In an- pard-Towner Act has the approval of 
but other it is the lack of proper milk groups of well-trained physicians who 
y I supply. In a third, prenatal condi- are interested in the welfare of moth- 
ent tions are unsatisfactory. In another, ers and children. 
ny- surveys are necessary to find out An example of the work of the 
fes- exactly what the conditions are. And pediatric advisory board is seen in the 
so it goes, each state putting up to publication of “Standards for Phy- 
‘ily the Federal government frankly what sicians Conducting Conferences in 
ab- its problems are, the Federal govern- Child Health Centers,” and of “In- 
the J ment accepting and understanding Mammy Lou—the old-fashioned type of midwife fant Care.” The obstetrical advisory 
el- the situation and letting the states do whose job was “ketchin’ babies” committee which has recently been 
sid the work with the money allotted to formed has published “Standards of 
le. Prenatal Care,” a pamphlet which is to be sent to 
he physicians throughout the country and which is being 
he given to the graduating classes in many of the medical 
re- schools. 
or Any educational work is slow in accomplishing its 
a purpose. Therefore it is difficult to see the results 
% that the Sheppard-Towner Act has brought about. 
“ As I go about I note on all sides a better atmosphere 
t for obstetrical work. A few years ago the obstetrical 
l beds available in the hospitals were very few. At the 
e present time the number of beds is increasing. The 
“ equipment, which was most inadequate, is becoming 
I first class. The work that the physicians are doing is 
e more careful. 
. Can it be said that this change is due to the 
. Sheppard-Towner Act? Yes, for it has caused 
throughout the country a great deal of talk, and this 
: talk has stimulated the various communities to im- 
A group of modern midwives in New Mexico, where they were trained in prove their obstetrical situation. The public at large 
up-to-date sanitary methods advocated by Sheppard-Towner workers is being taught what good obstetrics is. It is being 











taught that it must have 
medical supervision if good 
results are to be obtained. 
This is largely due to the 
educational work that the 
Sheppard-Towner Act has 
brought about. The Chil- 
dren’s Bureau has been very 
slow to claim any marked 
improvement as the result of 
this act, but it is to me a fact 
that the obstetric situation is 
steadily improving and a 
great deal of it, I am con- 
fident, is due to the increased 
knowledge of what a preg- 
nant woman has a right to 
expect and demand irom her 
physician. 

If the medical profession 
had accepted the act in the 
spirit in which it was put 
forth, greater evidence of 
good would be present today. 
Many in the medical profes- 
sion have fought this law be- 
cause it has a tendency to 


es 


show wherein the weakness 
of our profession lie. 
Reading the reports of the administra- 
tion of the act from year to year, one 
sees its increasing efficiency. The de- 
velopment of maternity centers through- 
out the country, child health 
conferences, consultants in obstetrics 
and pediatrics, lectures in obstetrics and 
pediatrics, community health demonstra- 
tions in rural communities, to say noth- 
ing of the large number of prenatal 
letters sent out by the departments of 
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A slid Southern mountain cabin where the Sheppard-Towner workers found that ignorance and superstition 
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“My child wears clothes like white child to kick much,” 
this Indian mother, proud of the modern hygiene methods taught her 
by workers from the Children’s Bureau 


health, are some of the helpful activities 
that have come from the Sheppard- 
Towner Act. It is much too soon to see 
any marked drop in maternal mortality 
as the result of the act. But I am con- 
fident that at least in New England 
there is a real awakening for better ob- 
stetrics. More conscientious and thought- 
ful work is being done. The women in 
this part of the country are being edu- 
cated in what they should demand 
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relating to mothers and babies 
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their physicians and they are 
demanding much more than 
ever before. This is surely 
the result of the educational 
work that is going on. 

No spectacular results are 
claimed ; but it is all tending 
for the good of the country, 
If this work is allowed to 
continue a few years more, 
the Federal government will 
unquestionably have proved 
the worth of the money ex- 
pended. 

Massachusetts, although 
it has not accepted the 
Sheppard-lowner Act, has 
seen the necessity of appro- 
priating money for its Child 
Hygiene Division of the 
State Department of Health, 
As a result, the year after 
the Sheppard-Towner Aet 
went into effect $45,000 was 
appropriated, while _ before 
the department had had no 
money for that specific pur- 
pose. It makes no difference 
where the money comes from 
if the work is done satis factorily and 
thoroughly, is well supervised and well 
co-ordinated, so that the terrible loss of 
life that is now taking place among child- 
bearing women is stopped or at least 
brought down to the minimum. 

(The Citizen hopes that the Shep- 
pard-Towner Act will be renewed be- 
fore another issue appears. In any case 
later issues will include further discus- 
sion and stories of significant work). 
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The Capitol dressed for a gala evening 


our Business in Washington 


While Waiting for Congress to Open, the Capital 


Discusses 


Results, “Revelry” and Mexico 


November 19, 1926. 

HE accumulated dust of five 

months has been removed from 

the desks of senators and Con- 

gressmen. In a_ few days 

there will be under way that 
phenomenon known as the lame duck 
Congress, with those who fell from 
public favor in the elections still grind- 
ing out legislation affecting the voters 
who have repudiated their policies. Dur- 
ing the year which will elapse before 
the new members of Congress take their 
seats, the issues upon which they made 
their campaigns may fade into insignif- 
icance, or local crises which put them 
into ofice may become as uninteresting 
as last year’s newspapers. 

This is one of the peculiarities of the 
American adaptation of parliamentary 
Government. Sooner or later it will 
come up for legislative remedy—but not 
during a session when Democrats and 
Republicans are shrewdly angling for 


Revision, 


Tax 


By CATHERINE I. FLACKETT 


the political support of the American 
taxpayer, the farmer and the business 
interests. A crumb cast on the waters 
in the crowded three-months’ session 
about to open may come back as a 
baker’s loaf in the 1928 elections. This 
is what we call “a long view of legisla- 
tion.” The harmony which prevailed 
between the parties in tax legislation 
and other matters last session has be- 
come a pleasant memory in the dreams 
of the President and his Cabinet. The 
laws which come out of the closing ses- 
sion of the 69th Congress will have a 
bedraggled and misshapen appearance as 
of something long fought over. They 
may be quite useful and desirable laws ; 
but you won’t in most cases be able to 
trace their parentage. 

The immediate projects demanding 
Congressional action are: 

The radio bill, left in conference last 
July, in which House and Senate must 
decide whether radio is to be controlled 


Election 


by the Secretary of Commerce, as ap- 
proved by the House, or by an inde- 
pendent commission, as desired by the 
Senate. 

The Lausanne Treaty re-establishing 
normal relations with Turkey, an Ad- 
ministration measure which was de- 
nounced in the last Democratic platform 
and will be attacked by a number of 
Democrats. It will be taken up by the 
Senate in December. 

Ratification of the anti-gas_ treaty 
under the Geneva protocol, another 
Administration measure’ which _ has 
nevertheless been opposed by the head of 
the Chemical Warfare Service, Major 
General Amos A. Fries. 

Extension of the so-called Sheppard- 
Towner Act, now the Phipps-Parke1 
bill, to provide Federal aid for the states 
in promoting the welfare of maternity 
and infancy. 

Final disposition of the Muscle Shoals. 
property, bids for which are already in 
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the hands of the Senate, and which will 
lead logically to the subject of— 

Farm relief, tor which no definite 
place has been assigned on the calendar, 
but about which Congressional leaders 
agree “something must be done” with 
the desperation of a house-owner with 
the mortgage about to be foreclosed. 
Both Democrats and Republicans are 
eager to help agriculture back to a pay- 
ing basis as compared with other na- 
tional industries. Whether the liberals, 
led by Senators Norris, Brookhart and 
Shipstead, can compromise with the con- 
servatives, headed by Administration 
leaders, long enough to pass some sort 
of bill to solve the problem of the export 
surplus is an open question. The La 
Follette Progressives have threatened to 
filibuster on the appropriation bills and 
other administration measures until 
farm relief is acted upon, and if neces- 
sary to force a special session of Con- 
gress by holding up action on the 
supply bills. And if the extra session 
could be kept going until September, 
what an excellent opportunity it would 
afford for political oratory, with all 
faces turned toward the national con- 
ventions of 1928! 


Taxation to the Fore 


HE announcement by the White 

House spokesman that the Ad- 

ministration wished to return the 
expected surplus of $300,000,000 which 
will be on hand at the end of the 
present fiscal year to the taxpayers 
has aroused curiously little enthusiasm 
in Washington. The prediction now 
is that the President’s effort to fore- 
stall Democratic attempts for revision 


of the entire tax law will come 
to nothing. The Democrats are not 
strong enough to force their tax 


revision program, and none of the Presi- 
dent’s most trusted financial advisers are 
enthusiastic about the plan for a “stop- 
gap” tax refund, or credit, as the Ad- 
ministration prefers to call it. Secretary 
of the Treasury Mellon, up to the time 
of the White House pronouncement, 
had insisted that the surplus should be 
applied to reducing the public debt. This 
view is also held by Senator Smoot, 
Chairman of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, and Chairman Green of the 
House Ways and Means Committee, 
which has charge of tax legislation. The 
Presidential eyebrows were raised in- 
quiringly over the dissension which has 
been stirred up by the plan, and over 
the implications of his own party leaders 
that the plan is unwise both from the 
viewpoint of political expendiency and 
of national prosperity. Five or six men 
who have annual incomes of five mil- 
lion dollars or over would get a large 
enough rebate to take their families to 
Europe, but to the majority of taxpayers 
in the lower brackets the rebate would 
be about ninety cents and would prob- 









ably not cause a glow of gratitude to 
the Administration, it was pointed out. 


The Political Line-up 


HE November elections failed to 

bear out Democratic predictions 

of control of both houses in the 
next Congress, but leave the Senate 
Republicans apprehensive over the poten- 
tial power in the hands of the small 
group of eight members variously styled 
“insurgents,” progressives, or the “farm 
bloc.” For the small and dwindling 
band of stalwarts who once fortned the 
Sanhedrin of the Republican party, and 
who regarded party loyalty as the first 
requisite of a good senator, the admis- 
sion of Farmer-Laborers and_ Inde- 
pendent Republicans in increasing 
numbers is ominous. 

The Congress which convenes in De- 
cember, 1927, will be lined up as 
follows: : 

Senate—48 Republicans, 
crats, | Farmer-Labor. 

House—237 Republicans, 195 Demo- 
crats, 2 Farmer-Labor, 1 Socialist. 

It looks like Republican control, 
written out like that. But the count in 
the Senate is made on the supposition 
that the party will win in the special 
Maine election November 29, when a 
successor to the late Senator Fernald 
will be chosen. Then there are those 
bothersome progressives, who are just 
as likely to flop over at a crucial moment 
and vote with the Democrats across the 
aisle. 

A third qualifying factor is the ticklish 
situation which will confront the Senate 
when Mr. Vare of Pennsylvania and 
Frank Smith of Illinois present them- 
selves as the duly elected representatives 
of their states. Already this subject is 
pushing legislative’ projects to the back- 
ground in the discussions of assembling 
Senators who disapprove of the expendi- 
ture of huge sums in the state primaries 
which nominated these two men. Sena- 
tor Borah is whetting his knife to pre- 
vent -their being seated. In a lengthy 
document on senatorial control of the 
primaries, he argued that the power of 
Congress to pass on methods used in 
the elections applies equally to the pri- 
maries, and questioned the argument 
that “state’s rights’ would be invaded if 
Senators-elect Vare and Smith are not 
seated. 

The House of Representatives will 
have a more workable majority, even 
though ten of those listed as Republicans 
are from Wisconsin and followers of La 
Follette—which means opponents of the 
Powers that Be. 

The gain of seven Senate seats by the 
Democrats is less of a calamity to the 
Administration than the passing from 
the Congressional scene of such faithful 
supporters as Senators Butler of Massa- 
chusetts and Wadsworth of New York. 
Mr. Coolidge’s appeal to the Massachu- 
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setts voters for the return of Senator 
Butler, said to have been urged upon 
him by his closest political advisers, 
made it possible to interpret the Butler 
defeat as a direct repudiation of Presi- 
dential policies, although here, as in 
every other state, prohibition and local 
issues played a part as important as 
national policies: The President early 
last summer announced his determina- 
tion to keep entirely out of the pre- 
election campaigns, hewing to the 
Executive line and letting the political 
chips fall where they might. If left to 
himself, Mr. Coolidge keeps a cool head 
and a closed mouth in tight places, and 
in White House circles there is a feeling 
of resentment against those who advised 
an opposite course. 

When Senator Lynn J. Frazier was 
shoved unceremoniously out of the Re- 
publican party with three other La 
Follette supporters in 1924, he probably 
never expected to see the day when 
Senator Curtis, Republican. floor leader, 
would meet him in a Senate office build- 
ing corridor and ask sunnily, “Well, 
Lynn, and how are you?” 

An eyewitness to this recent incident 
reported that Senator Frazier, a slow- 
moving, deliberate man from the great 
open spaces of North Dakota, looked 
slightly dazed, like a freshman being 
rushed for a college fraternity. When 
Senator Curtis followed up his warm 
greeting by the announcement that he 
wanted to drop into his office soon for 
a chat, there was only one conclusion to 
be drawn. The erstwhile black sheep 
of the G. O. P., the only one remaining 
of the four who were read out of the 
party, was being welcomed back into the 
fold. Senator Borah then let it be 
known that he favored Senator Frazier’s 
readmission to the G. O. P. caucus, 
which signifies regular party membership 
with all dues paid—for the Republicans 
will need Senator Frazier’s vote when it 
meets to organize the Senate in 1927. 
By voting with the Democrats he could 
cause a tie that would throw the decid- 
ing vote to Vice-President Dawes. 

Another independent whose vote will 
be sought by both parties is Senator 
Henrik Shipstead, the Farmer-Labor 
member from Minnesota. Senator 
Moses, pillar of the Republicans, ad- 
mitted that in the next Senate Senator 
Shipstead will be the most powerful 
member, by his power. to cast his vote 
with either party. 

“IT have not,” announced Senator 
Shipstead officially, ‘made up my mind 
as to what my course will be as ‘balance 
of power’ senator. I will have to hold 
a caucus with myself to decide.” 


A Washington Novel 
i HOPKINS ADAMS’ 


new book “Revelry” is a theme of 
much discussion at dinner tables. 
(Continued on page 49) 
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welve hundred miles up the Yangtze, Helen Johns Kirtland photographed this ancient stone bridge 


Over the World and Back 


Women Explorers, Writers and Scientists Vhose Work Carries Them to Far Places 


HERE is an element of adven- 

ture in being Secretary of the 

Society of Woman Geogra- 

phers. Set down on paper, the 

title sounds sufficiently dry. It 
suggests files of correspondence and in- 
vestigations. Yet the ends of the earth 
are in those files. And the letters which 
come to the Secretary are a stamp collec- 
tion in themselves. The day’s mail may 
contain a letter from Gertrude Emerson 
written in Beirut, half an hour be- 
fore leaving for Baghdad on- her way 
over land to India; and perhaps there is 
a letter from Elinor Mordaunt, telling 
of a journey which is to begin where 
tourists leave off—her swift sentences 
putting on the page The Torres Straits, 
Thursday Island, and sails full of the 
warm wind of southern seas. Other 
closely written pages outline the special 
interests of various members; dealing 
now with the flute music of the Hima- 
layas; now with the home life of Afri- 
can pigmies; now with the philosophy of 
Tibetan Buddhists. 


Secretary of the Society of Woman Geographers 





By Brain NILEs 
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Mrs. Marshall Field, Jr., big game hunter 
with her first South American jaguar 





But whether the postmarks be of 
India, Turkey or Africa, the writers are 
concerned always with work pushed be- 
yond physical or intellectual frontiers, 
and staged against fantastic backgrounds 
of native caravans, of little tramp 
schooners which never before carried a 
woman, or of gorillas in the forests of 
the “Heart of Darkness.” 

Often the silence which follows the 
letters of an explorer is as eloquent as 
are the letters themselves. For memory 
supplies the Secretary with the towering 
snows of Kinchinjunga and the lofty 
trail where, above the tree-line, some 
lonely Pan flutes his tribute to the 
majestic beauty of the Hills. Another 
postmark and another silence will re- 
construct for her the mystery of a 
jungle river, far from mail communica- 
tion. 

Sometimes the letters acknowledge 
the election of new members. And 
these women who are doing big things 
write so simply of their achievements 
that to round out the picture it is neces- 
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Mary Hastings Bradley with some of the trophies of her recent trip to Africa, where she 
followed the trail of the mountain gorilla and helped to explore hitherto unknown country 


sary to consult the files which list the 
facts of their careers. For example, in a 
letter just received from Brazil, Emilia 
Snethlage thus modestly catalogues her- 
self: 

“T beg you to accept my thanks for 
the honor done me in electing me a 
member of the Society of Woman 
Geographers, to whose work I wish the 
happiest progress. 

“The notes which you ask about my 
work are the following:—‘‘Zoologist. 
Formerly on the staff of the 
Museu Goeldi Para. Since 
1922 on the staff of the Museu 
Nacional, Rio de Janeiro. 
Travels in the interior of 
Brazil, especially on the lower 
Amazon and its affluents and in 
the country between.” 

Yet this woman who writes 
herself down so simply is 
ranked by Roy Nash in his im- 
portant book on ‘““The Conquest 
of Brazil” as a scientific ex- 
plorer worthy in every way to 
stand beside Rondon and 
Roosevelt. In her exploration 
of the Jamauchin River, he 
writes that she accom- 
panied only by naked Indians, 
and that in permanent testi- 
mony to the hardships of the 
Brazilian wilderness. she _ is 
minus a finger as the result of 
an attack by one of the fero- 
cious little Carib fishes of South 
American waters. But Mme. 


Was 


Snethlage is more interested in 





her science than in her adventures. 

To make women like this known to 
all women is one of the visions of the 
Society of Woman Geographers; for 
whatever form a woman’s activities may 
take, she cannot fail to be stimulated by 
the achievements of others, no matter 
how divergent are their interests. 

With the passing months the Society’s 
files are assembling an amazing record. 
In the last week two distinguished 
Britishers have been added to the mem- 
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Miss Pullen-Burry, who was 
instrumental in opening to 
women the doors of the Royal Geo- 
graphic Society; and Miss Ella Sykes, 
who has lectured before many of Fng- 
land’s learned societies, and who was for 
years Secretary of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, with to her credit the author- 
ship of half a dozen books, the silver 
medal of the Royal Society. of Arts, and 
the exploit of having been the first of 
her countrywomen to ride from the 
Caspian through Persia to India, and to 
cross some of the dangerous passes in 
the Russian Pamirs. 

Before there was in existence such an 
organization as the Woman Geogra- 
phers there was little contact between 
women of this sort. Now, the Secre- 
tary reports that each morning is 
charged with expectancy. Any day 
there may be news from the field; and 
any day the telephone may announce a 
member just arrived from anywhere. 

One such call came some months ago 
from Dorothy Popenoe, on her way 
from Honduras to represent Ecuador at 
the International Plant Congress. 

It was midsummer, but seven women 
geographers were hastily gathered for 
luncheon. Some of them had never met 
before, and had there been no Society 
to bind them together they might have 
continued to know only vaguely ef each 
other’s work. But thus brought together, 
their friendship was instant. Without 
personal preliminaries and _hesitations, 
the talk sparkled round the table; for 
these women spoke the same language. 

What would they eat? 

Oh, it didn’t matter Salad and 
an ice. They were interested only in 
the interchange of opinions, experiences 
and advice. When the meal was over 
they would scatter to the four winds. 
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In September, 1908, Annie S. Peck and two Swiss guides reached the top of this, Mt. Huascaran, 


whose summit was the highest point on this hemisphere attained by any American until 1924 
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One was about to leave for Cambodia; 
another for India; a third would soon 
be going to the Belgian Congo; a fourth 
to Morocco; Mrs. Popenoe would be re- 
turning to Honduras, and the Secretary 
was laying her plans again for South 
America. 

Thus, the talk circled the planet. 
Letters of introduction were offered. 
Advice was sought and given about 
transportation in Persia. Equipment in 
general was discussed; with differing 
opinion as to whether the usefulness of 
silk in discouraging vermin compensated 
for its lack of durability in the tropics. 
There was a valuable exchange of accu- 
rate information about climatic condi- 
tions in various little-known regions. 
And finally there was the stimulus of 
comparing plans and ambitions. 

Suddenly into the Secretary’s mind 
flashed the picture of the beginning ot 
the Society which was responsible for 
the meeting of these seven women at 
lunch: 

Over the tea-cups two women, whom 
destiny had sent roaming the outposts 
of the earth, had swapped difficulties and 
enthusiasms. And among the difficulties 
they had concluded one of the greatest 
to be the isolation of women of the 
exploring species. 

“Look up a man explorer,” they said, 
“and you'll find that he belongs to the 
Boone and Crockett Club, the Camp- 
Fire Club of America, the Adventurers’ 
Club, the Explorers’ Club, the Wilder- 
ness Club, the Ends-of-the-Earth Club 

. . But a woman whose interests are 
similar—except for certain scientific 
societies which admit her—she is going 
it alone.” 

This meant that the exploring woman 
—using the word exploring comprehen- 
sively to cover geographical work in all 





“Mother Gunga,” as the Hindus call the Ganges, was photographed by Helen Johns Kirtland at the 
sacred hour of sunrise when pilgrims come to the bathing ghats to offer prayers to Siva or Vishnu 
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Mrs. Ernest Thompson Seton, author and artist, is also noted as a big game hunter. She 
is shown here mounted and ready to start on a tiger shoot in the Sivoke Forest, India 


its branches—had never had back of her 
the group-strength of the sort of organ- 
ization which combines good fellowship 
with a sublimated kind of trade- 
unionism. 

And the two women at tea had agreed 
that this lack of group comradeship was 
a definite handicap. 

“T’ve often thought,” said one of them 
(who was Marguerite MHarrison)— 
“T’ve often thought that women ought 
to have such a club of their own.” 

Thereupon the other woman 


(who 
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was Blair Niles) exclaimed, “Let's 
found one!” 

The idea had seemed suddenly to fill 
the room; stepping forth from the 
shadows of the early winter dusk as 
though it had been waiting, and was 
surprised not to have been summoned 
long ago. For exploring was no new 
thing to women: There were those who, 
in the days of the conquest of the Ameri- 
cas, played their part in the founding 
of cities and countries. And later there 
were the Ida Pfeiffers and the Isabella 
Birds who explored in search 
of knowledge and adventure, 
rather than merely following 
men who sought gold and 
power. But in those days 
feminine investigators and ad- 
venturers had been spaced so 
far apart in time that anything 
like an organization would have 
been absurd. 

The Secretary _ recollected 
how the two over the tea-cups 
had reasoned that the increased 
numbers of women working 
along geographical lines at last 
made such a Society possible; 
how they had persuaded Ger- 
trude Emerson (of Asia Maga- 
zine) and Gertrude Shelby 
(whose specialty is economic 
geography) to meet with them 
for discussion and how on big 
yellow pads they had set down 
a tentative plan and listed the 
outstanding women whose co- 
operation would be essential. 

To the accompaniment of the 
(Continued on page 43) 




































Renew the Sheppard-Towner Act! 


of the extension of the Infancy and Maternity 

Act which comes before Congress this month 
and it is glad to give its readers a full account of the 
measure and the reasons for its extension, while at the 
same time, in accordance with its policy, it prints an 
authoritative statement of the opposition. 

Seldom has a measure had the support of such hosts 
of women as this act. However one may quibble over 
the exact figures, as Mrs. Martin does (page 17), the 
United States has an undeniably poor record in the 
unnecessary suffering and death of women in childbirth 
and sacrifice of baby life. 

It is a situation that calls for a remedy. In taking 
the position that it is not a measure that concerns the 
Federal Government, and in assailing the entire work 
of the Children’s Bureau, Mrs. Martin will not find 
much sympathy from women—the splendid record of 
the Bureau under Julia Lathrop and Grace Abbott is 
too well known. Mrs. Martin’s fear of ‘“‘nationalized 
and standardized care of children” and of ‘Federal 
interference between parents and children” is hard to 
understand in view of the fact that the aid offered is 
not compulsory on state or family. Her main argu- 
ment rests on state’s rights. 

In this day of co-operation, of great corporations 
overflowing state boundaries, of interstate movements 
of all kinds, why should one deny the benefit of com- 
bined action to this one measure? Could anything be 
more natural and helpful than that the states should 
co-operate in a Federal bureau in this work for child 
welfare? One of our great sources of strength in these 
United States lies in the co-operation of the states. For 
each individual state to shut itself up with its own 
work would be to refuse to take advantage of modern 
progress. 

There is no centralization in the work itself. Under 
the act each state is free to make its own appropriations 
and plan its own work. Mrs. Martin’s further 
bugaboo of bureaucracy may be answered by the fig- 
ures: only ten persons employed to administer the act 
at a total administration cost of about $50,000 a year. 

All the states except five—al/] the Southern states, 
observe—have availed themselves of the co-operation 
of the Federal bureau. Naturally the richer states can 
get along without the Federal Government, but to the 
smaller, weaker ones the act has proved an invaluable 
stimulus and aid. It has taken some of them several 
years to take advantage of the measure—as shown by 
the map on the page opposite. Many legislatures meet 
only once or twice a year. Appropriations have to be 
planned in advance. The work is hardly begun in some 
states. It is chiefly for this reason that an extension 
of time is sought—and soon, so that the January legis- 
latures can act. 

Finally, if the argument against Federal aid is going 
to be used, let’s begin ’way back. Federal aid is a 
time-honored principle which has been applied to road- 
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Editorially Speaking 













making, to producing better cotton and corn, cattle 
and pigs, and in endless ways to fostering experiments 
and encouraging study in agriculture and manufactur- 
ing. Mrs. Martin does suggest that the whole system 
of Federal aid is unsound, but there is no drive on 
these other forms of it as on Federal aid to human 
beings. If we are going to revolutionize our govern- 
ment and do away with Federal aid, let us begin with 
some of the big things such as the appropriation for 
the agricultural department, which costs the Govern- 
ment hundreds of millions of dollars. Let us not 
begin by cutting out the pitifully small appropriation 
of a million dollars to save the lives of mothers and 


babies. 
ad % % 


A Short Ballot Would Help 
A LL the effort in the world to get out the vote 


will be of little use until the ballot is consider- 

ably shortened. Most voters who entered the 
polls, November 2, were confronted with a ballot call- 
ing for the choice of a number of names they had never 
heard of before, to fill offices about which they knew 
nothing. No wonder men are used to voting a straight 
ticket. It is by far the easiest way. 

The presidential election is the only one in which 
the ballot is shert—president, vice-president, congress- 
man, sometimes senator. Every voter here is able to 
make an intelligent choice. How different are the 
state elections. In the past election, even in New York 
State, which has cut down considerably the number of 
elective offices, there were more than a dozen places 
on the ticket to be filled. Ohio had twenty-one, and 
Chicago had forty offices with one hundred and fifty- 
six different names on the ballot. 

Cut down the number of elective offices leaving only 
the heads of government, those who are in the lime- 
light, so voters can know about them and hold them 
responsible. Then it won’t be necessary to urge men 
and women to vote. 


~ So ~ 


How About the World Court? 


OR two weeks last fall representatives of the 

forty-eight World Court nations tried to work 

out a way in which the United States might 
become the forty-ninth. We had consented to join, to 
be sure, but only on our own terms. The forty-eight 
really wanted us, though, so they deliberated with 
friendly earnestness, determined to make every con- 
cession consistent with their own self-respect and the 
Court’s effective functioning. They were ready to 
grant almost everything we asked, with one slight 
exception: they courteously assumed that in demanding 
that no advisory opinion should be asked or given 
without our consent, we didn’t really mean to ask 
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special position, but only equality with the other na- 
tions. So they suggested “such further exchange of 
views as the Government of the United States may 
think useful.” 

Word of their decision has not yet come to us 
formally. Our reservations had been sent to each 
nation separately, and each nation is expected to reply 
for itself, even though the conference provided the real 
answer. Meantime our answer—will we accept the 
one little reservation on our reservations or not ?— 
also remains ungiven. But a few days ago President 
Coolidge, head of a party committed to the World 
Court, himself a Court advocate, practically said that 
there it was—the other nations could take it or leave 
it, and he didn’t intend to ask the Senate to modify 
its position. 

What does it mean?—that the President never 
greatly cared about the Court, or that a shift in public 
opinion has cooled off such interest as the party leaders 
had in the idea? Evidently the official interpretation is 
to be that the other nations shut us out. The truth 
is, the door is being shut from our side. Friends of 
the Court must make it clear that they know and that 
they want acceptance now. 


So ~ % 


Should Wives Have Wages? 


HAT claim for wages has a woman who does 
Wii the cooking and washing and scrubbing of a 

household when the head of the house happens 
to be her husband? None! So the legal department 
of Minnesota has decided. Unmarried she is worth 
$50 or $60 a month in cash wages besides her board 
and room, but married she has no right to any money; 





only “to be supported in a manner suitable to their 
station in life’—and the husband is the judge of what 
that is. 

A cultured Japanese woman, in a recent delightful 
book, finds it incredible that “in America, where 
women are free, a woman of dignity and culture, the 
mistress of a home, should be forced to ask her husband 


y.” She gives an alluring picture of the way 
they managed in Old Japan, where, while the husband 
was lord of the family, the wife was mistress of the 
home and controlled its expenses. ‘““The house, the 
food, the children’s clothing and education, all racial 
and charitable responsibilities, her own dress, were ex- 
pected to conform to her husband’s position. The 
husband’s income was for his family and his wife was 
the banker. When he wanted money for himself he 
asked her for it and it was her pride to manage so she 
could allow him the amount necessary: for a man of 
his standing.” 

It might be difficult to adopt such an arrangement 
here and it must be admitted that it would not be easy 
to frame a law that would cover all kinds of husbands 
and wives with equal justice. Most American men 
are extraordinarily generous, but the law is made, not 
for the average, but for the exception. 

Can any CITIZEN reader suggest a solution fair to 
every one concerned ? 


Cc ” 
tor money. 


% % % 


GAIN—don’t forget that the purchase of the 

National Tuberculosis Association’s Christmas 

seals means being on the winning side in a 
splendid battle. Five million dollars should be trans- 
formed this year into half a billion seals. 
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The Sheppard-Towner Act was authorized in 1921 for a five-year period. 
And yet opponents of the measure say the states ought to be 


able to carry on their own work after this long time! 


which each cooperating state accepted the act. 


The map shows the year in 
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WO years ago the Conference on the Cause and Cure 
of War, under Mrs. Catt’s leadership, met for a week 
in Washington and heard discussed by experts the ques- 
tion as to what were the chief causes and cures of 
war. At the present writing the same group is 
planning to meet once more on December 5th 
in Washington to take up the same ques- 
tion, but in the light of two years of 
the history of international affairs. 
Last July the women of England 
marched to the number of many 
thousand upon London, seeking 
peace and voicing one request— 
universal arbitration. They de- 
clared that their goal was arb:- 
tration treaties with all coun- 
tries and to include all dis- 
putes. It is probable that no 
emotional and idealistic cru- 
sade ever had a more specific 
object. When we make a dis- 
passionate inquiry into the cures 
for war, it is evident that arbi- 
tration as an alternative to war 
is the great cure, and that the 
women of England, as peace seek- 
ers, were right in their demand. 
What has been the recent effort of 
the United States toward arbitra- a 
tion? The attempt of the United States % 
Senate to get the United States into the 
Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice is one. It is interesting here to note 
that it was the fear of some offense to 
national prestige as conceived by the 
legal mind which added to the Senate 
reservations that last half of Reservation Five, that no ad- 
visory opinion in which the United States claimed to have 
an interest could be returned without its consent. We have 
here one extreme of national apprehension. 
It is conceded that the United States has no intention of 
joining the League of Nations, that she may participate in 
the nomination and election of judges, that she may pay part 
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What Place Arbitration? ot the expenses of the Court, that she may resign from the 
Court at any time, and that no advisory opinions may be 


rendered by the Court with respect to affairs in which the 
United States has an interest without the consent of the 
United States. What, therefore, remains? The possibility 
that an advisory opinion (which is not binding in 
in any case) might be asked about a question in 
which the United States did not appear to 
have an interest but in which she claimed 
an interest ; and, further, that her claim 
with respect to this interest should be 
denied and an _ advisory opinion 
asked without reference to her 
veto. It is fairly obvious that in 
the worst circumstances which 
can be imagined this advisory 
opinion, if rendered, would have 
lost greatly in weight, even for 
those nations which might be 
more intimately concerned with 
the subject than the United 

States—if the claim of interest 

by the United States were valid. 

I can see no reason for assum- 

ing that the United States would 

make this claim if it were not 
valid and, therefore, it seems to 
me that while the risk exists it 

can be properly adjusted by ne- 
_gotiation. 
The old specter of national pride and 
national honor forbids any concession 
with respect to national affairs without 
considering it as injurious also to na- 
tional pride. 

On the other side of the water simi- 
lar specters overshadowed the delibera- 
tions of the delegates of the Court signa- 
tories. Their specter was different and did not conflict with 
their wish to give satisfaction to the United States. Their 
fear was that the national pride of the United States would 
serve to lower the usefulness and prestige of their institution, 
the Court, by assuming a control over it and an interference 
in its procedure not warranted by national self-protection. 
This fear, which was very clear to the legal mind, was greatly 
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increased by the assumption of some Americans that all the 
United States reservations to some extent, and this last reser- 
yation in particular, were intended as an impertinence and 
that there was a certain ground for believing that, without 
reference to truth or obligation, 
the United States might, and pos- 
sibly would, claim an interest 
which was non-existent. 

In my opinion so small a mar- 
gin ot difference can and should 
be adjusted in order to permit 
the United States to belong to 
the greatest institution in the 
world responsible for settlement 
of international disputes’ by legal 
means. 

We should everywhere reafirm 
our determination that the Unit- 
ed States join the World Court. 
There will be long delays be- 
fore answers can be received, but 
the President without asking the 
Senate as yet to consent or re- 
fuse can continue negotiations (as 
is suggested by the conferees in 
Geneva) until a satisfactory basis 
of agreement is reached. We 
should urge the President to take 
this course. 

What is the opposition to a 
more general acceptance of arbi- 
tration as a cure for war? When 
a dispute is settled by war and 
the defeated nation loses national 
advantages there is a powerful 
tradition which seems to say that 
it has lost honorably. When a victorious nation suffers in- 
finite loss but wins some advantages these advantages are 
seen as clothed with prestige and honor—prestige so great that 
their actual value is relatively unimportant. 

It is in vain that we array the fearful price in lives, in 
suffering, in money, and in progress which war has cost both 
victor and vanquished. It is in vain we compare the objects 
at stake with this destruction, so long as the same psychology 
of honor remains in force. 

The women who intend in December to examine more 
profoundly into the possible causes and cures for war ought 
certainly to face the need for a changed national conception 
as to what is due to national honor. Experts all over the 
world have in the last two years stressed the point that the 
highest patriotism is not inconsistent with the closest forms 
of international co-operation, but for the good of the whole. 
If we believe this we must courageously seek its application. 

Perhaps we have failed to recognize that there exists a new 
fear—that of American intervention in Europe. In my opin- 
ion this European fear is partly based upon the old psychology 
as We recognize it in every country of both hemispheres. 

We shall never secure an effective attempt to prevent wars 
by international legal decision or arbitration unless we face 
the sacrifice of beloved prejudices ——RUTH Morcan. 


Women Voters and Women in Industry 


Abstracts from the address of Miss Belle Sherwin, president of the 
National League, on the occasion of the dedication of the new 
Woman's Bureau to be established by the National Manufacturers’ 
Association. 


SHOULD like to see this Bureau collect facts which are 
not the facts purely of women in industry. If, as I 
_ assumed before I came, the Bureau means something new, 
it should do something more and other than that. We have 
had the facts about women in industry for rather more than 
a generation. We will always welcome more facts. But I 
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should like to see facts of a different kind brought together 
with the facts about women in industry, so far as that means 
women who are industrial workers. I should like to see a 
bureau which assembles all of the possible elements of ex- 
perience which are real—elements 
of women’s experience in industry 
as workers, in industry as man- 
agers, in industry as members of 
boards of direction. Then when 
we have all such elements brought 
together I believe that we might 
have in that bureau a complete 
and rounded view of and for 
women in industry, different from 
that which we have had hereto- 
fore, the needed total view. 

There will be great diversities 
of view. There can be no ques- 
tion that those diversities of view 
will be based on actual experience 
and it is reality of experience that 
we seek, to teach us what to do 
next. And I have some hope 
that as a result of bringing to- 
gether such elements of experience 
a fusion will take place rather 
than a conflict such as we have 
sometimes known, or the unsatis- 
factory compromise which we 
sometimes think a gain. I be- 
lieve that that new fusion may 
take place in part because the 
new experience of women to-day 
is so vital and because I see such 
an energy of responsibility taken 
by women to meet new demands. 

The League of Women Voters has something to say about 
industry because of the tendency of great numbers of women 
to emphasize human values, and because of a confirmed prac- 
tice of relying upon the facts. The League inherited an in- 
terest in and respect for facts from those women leaders who, 
first, about forty years ago in settlement work acquired a 
knowledge of the living conditions and the working condi- 
tions of women in industry. It was almost a first-hand knowl- 
edge. In those settlements which were meeting places for 
women of all habits and conditions of life, meeting almost for 
the first time, in the history of women, there was much talk 
together of individual experience, and from individual ex- 
perience it was natural to proceed and to ask questions of 
wider application. 

As a result there were almost immediately studies made, 
painstaking studies, of the conditions under which women 
worked everywhere. When those studies showed clearly that 
the new industrial opportunity for women, their new free- 
dom, had borne hardly on great numbers of them, women 
who had never gone to legislatures, women without votes, 
began to consider laws which would safeguard the conditions 
under which such large numbers of women worked, harm- 
fully to themselves, and to provide laws which would do for 
great numbers what enlightened employers were found doing 
for a lesser number. Bills were drafted and redrafted to that 
end. Society was recognized as having been overtaken, with- 
out realizing it, by a new condition which required that some- 
thing different be done. 

It is a matter of history now that where state laws have 
been enacted, and are best, women have increased in capacity 
to work, have done a greater variety of work than they did 
previously, and that where better conditions, wages and im- 
proved processes have been secured, society as well as the 
individual has benefited—the family, the home and the child, 
who is, after all, the wealth of the community. 

The League of Women Voters bases its program on that 
history and it is, so far as one can briefly state it, this: Special 


© Clifford Norton 


Miss Sherwin in her garden near Cleveland—resting a bit 
before a busy winter in Washington 
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legislation for women who work, when the women want it, 
and when the facts show the need for it. It is only a part 
of the whole program of the League of Women Voters, which 
is in effect a series of proposals for measures either for study 
or for enactment into law, which are designed to increase the 
security of every individual under a democratic government. 

The League of Women Voters back of that program has 
a primary object. The object is to promote education in 
citizenship, to increase the number of responsible voting 
citizens. 

Therefore, in a democracy, it is essen- 
tial to the League of Women Voters 
that the workers shall be included in 
that great increase of responsible citizens. 
It is therefore peculiarly a characteristic 
interest of the League of Women Voters 
that women who work should be given 
hours of work under conditions which 
will permit them to be alert and to be 
active as citizens. Political education, 
if it is to have any value at the outset 
or to continue, must begin in some per- 
sonal relation to government. Workers, 
as other women, must have time to live 
and to seek and to find answers to the 
questions which their living experience in 
relation to government raises in them. 























































New Freedom in Turkey 


Again we hear from Josephine Schain of 
the League’s Department of International Co- 
operation. This letter from Constantinople 


ish women. 


HE blue Bosphorus, minarets, the Golden Horn and 
the hills of Stamboul. Such a beautiful city! 

My first interest, however, has not been sight-seeing 
but trying to find out what the Turks are doing with their 
new freedom. ‘There perhaps is no more 
dramatic incident in all history than 
what has taken place in Turkey in 
the last three years. The Sultan 
has gone and a new constitu- 
tional government has been set 
up at Angora. The Caliphate 
has been abolished with the con- 
sequent separation of church and 
state. A new law, patterned after 
the Swiss Code, has been passed and 
women in Turkey stand on an equal 


One of the amazing things is the 
way in which the new order is accepted. I have asked the 
reason for this from a number of the leaders of the new 
movement and as one of them said, ‘““Turkey has been shaken 
to its very foundation by fifteen years of war, so that it is 
not as difficult as one would expect to put into effect such 
radical changes.” 

The day I arrived in Turkey the new code for women, 
which was passed at the last session of the general assem- 
bly, went into effect. Marriages from now on must be per- 
formed in the name of the state, the marriage age is seventeen 
years, polygamy is abolished (although marriages contracted 
under the old law remain legal) and bigamy is punishable by 
five years’ imprisonment. Divorce is now a matter for court 
adjudication and the grounds for divorce are infidelity, bru- 
tality, desertion and non-support. 

. It was the intention in adopting the Swiss Code to give 
equal rights to husband and wife, but it has been discovered 
since the law was passed that in following the Swiss standard 
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the Turkish women lose some of their former property rights, 
Under the old Turkish law a woman had absolute contro] 
over her own property. Now under the new law the hus. 
band has an interest in his wife’s property. A member of the 
general assembly assured me that this would be corrected in 
the coming session, as the idea in adopting the Swiss Code was 
to give women more freedom and not to take away rights 
formerly gained. 

The veiled woman is almost a thing of the past. I had 
expected to find the veils gone in Stam. 
boul, but I have been surprised to see 
how generally the women of the interior 
have also done away with them. At the 
market in Angora women were mingling 
with men as freely as in any of the mar- 
ket places in Europe which I have visited 
—and I always visit the markets. At 
the railway stations along the line to 
Angora, women as well as men were 
there and gazed with equal curiosity at 
the sight of two American women. 

The Turkish women are entering all 
phases of work. I have been fortunate 
in being invited to a number of Turkish 
homes and in meeting a number of the 
leaders of the various women’s move- 
ments. I visited the headquarters of the 
Red Crescent with Mme. Hussein Bey 
and Mme. Halil Bey and heard of the 
work they are doing, which is similar to 
the Red Cross. Dr. Sopieh Ali is the 
head of a children’s clinic and interested 
in public health questions and child wel- 


tells us of the dawn of a new era for Turk- new order in Turkey” tare. Mme. Nezieh Monhidine is the 


leader of the women’s union which be- 

longs to the International Alliance. Dr. Bedrie Majmiddia 
has just been appointed director of the bureau of hygiene in 
the Ministry of Education at Angora and showed me through 
some of the schools there. But space forbids my naming 
further the Turkish women who are lead- 

ing in women’s activities here. They 
are working hard to try and bring 
about a new order in Turkey and 
on all sides I have heard the 
hope expressed that there shall 
be no more war so that their 
plans for progress and a 
better state may be accomplished. 


© Smith College Press Board 


footing with the most advanced At the School of Politics—Mrs. Howard Hosford, Mrs. Light or Heat Upon 


i states so far as the laws are con- Frances Fenton Bernard, dean of Smith College, M ee 
f , 7ollege, Mrs. 
f cerned. True Worthy White Politics P 


HEN one attends a School of Politics which adver- 
tises “current political issues” as the general subject 
for consideration one is likely to expect to discover 
the issues which are split on party lines. Hence it was rather 
a blow to hear implied in all the lectures at the sessions of 
the recent School of Politics what Professor William Orton 
of Smith College expressed so aptly: ‘Ladies, you expect me 
to formulate for you the economic issues facing the next Con- 
gress. I regret to say that ‘there ain’t no such animal.’ ” 
The brushing aside of the entanglements of partisan appeals 
to the emotions made possible a dispassionate and more valu- 
able survey of some intricate problems of economics and 
political science. For example, Mr. Orton suggested that 
efficiency in government would be increased by more dele- 
gation of power to expert bodies, though he clearly indicated 
the danger that might result if such bodies became involved 
in a political bureaucracy. Apparently opposed to this pro- 
posal was the expression by President Neilson of Smith Col- 
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lege of the need for a more intelligent public opinion to which 
could be entrusted even more decisions. Yet to me the two 
points of view were reconciled by the explanation of Pro- 
fessor Everett Kimball, also of Smith College, as to the sig- 
nificance of the Initiative and Referendum, those two tools 
of public opinion. Direct legislation is, he said, really the 
“gun behind the door.” The public can expect most effec- 
tive government by allowing more and more power to bodies 
prepared for thorough investigation in the light of technical 
knowledge, if those bodies can be held strictly responsible 
by a public intelligent enough to check up on results. 

“So from the week-end conference I gained not a definite 
supply of information helping 
me to vote sensibly in the com- 
ing election, but rather a num- 
ber of abstract ideas concerning, 
for example, the reasons why the 
farmer’s position is so desperate, 
the ability of America to re- 
ceive payment of the European 
debt, how much responsibility 
the government has for the ma- 
terial prosperity of its citizens. 
That I think the economic, psy- 
chological and sociological rea- 
sons behind such facts are more 
important than the mere accu- 
mulation of data for one specific 
decision may be due to an un- 
dergraduate’s obsession for the 
views of her own pedagogical 
idols. Yet my opinion, dis- 
counted as you please, is that 
the emphasis adopted in the pro- 
gram of the School of Politics 
is one on which we as intelligent 
voters might pattern cur own. 
We need more political economy 
and political science, less poli- 
tics. 

[Impressions of Elizabeth 
Stoffregen, Smith ’28, of the 
School of Politics recently held 
by the Massachusetts League 


at Smith College. ] the 1924 record. 


Uncle Sam Needs a Yardstick! 


OUR learried gentlemen talked about Electric Power. 
The American Academy and guests assembled in con- 
vention at Philadelphia listened. ‘The meeting was 
thrown open for discussion. “Mr. Chairman, I want to talk 
about my cookstove,” said a woman—the only woman to 
speak at the American Academy—and the New York Times, 
the New York World, and the Philadelphia Public Ledger 
gave her headline space. 
“I want to say a word about the woman’s point of view— 
a word about the kitchen. I call it a woman’s interest though 
it is well known that the cookstove and the kitchen have 
much to do with the road that leads to a man’s heart.” 
Having focused the attention of her audience, Mrs. Fred- 
erick C. Bursch of Connecticut, a member of the National 
Living Costs committee, told what it cost in her home town 
to run a washing machine, a vacuum cleaner, and a toaster. 
“With the eloquence of simplicity,” so press comment runs, 
she made plain the fact that the problem of wise public 
regulation of the vast power industry of America affects the 
budget of every American home, and concerns every wage- 
earner and every housewife struggling to make both ends meet.” 


Courtesy of the “Atlanta Journal’ 
The coveted award to be given to a League in Georgia whose 
1926 city vote showed the largest proportional increase over 
Statisticans are busy on the figures, but in 
the meanwhile the Atlanta League exhibits the prize 
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“The electric company sent me a bill for $29 for two 
months’ current,” Mrs. Bursch continued. “Then I began 
to do some figuring to see what my bill would have been 
if I’d lived somewhere else. I found that if I had lived in 
Florida it would have been $63 instead of $29. But if I 
had lived in Springfield, Illinois, where the electric plant is 
municipally owned, my bill would have been only $14. And 
if I had lived over the line in Ontario, the same amount of 
electricity would have cost me only $8. 

“Surely a range from $8 to $63 for the same amount of 
electricity for home use isn’t reasonable! Oughtn’t the 
United States government to run Muscle Shoals and produce 
electricity there, do the same 
thing at Boulder Canyon and 
give us a yardstick so we can 
measure whether our home use 
of electricity is costing us a rea- 
sonable amount?” 

The Philadelphia Public 
Ledger called her “the most 
poignantly interesting speaker at 
the session.” 


A Western Tour 
6G B ECAUSE the National 


League feels that one of 

the most vital needs of 
women to-day is a more thor- 
ough understanding of some of 
the indirect economic causes of 
the cost of living, it is standing 
for legislation which will lessen 
the degree of waste and specu- 
lation and greed between the 
producers and the consumers.” 

Enlarging on this theme and 
on other topics included in the 
Living Costs program, Mrs. 
Harris T. Baldwin, National 
Chairman, spoke recently to 
League and college audiences in 
Kentucky, Indiana, Michigan, 
Illinois, Minnesota and South 
Dakota. Wherever she spoke 
the relation of the Living Costs 
program to every-day life was 
made more real and more important to those who heard her. 

The tariff, the Federal Trade Commission, and Muscle 
Shoals were the high points in her addresses. Each was 
treated simply and directly with the practical illustrations 
that only a housekeeper can give. 

Telling commentaries on the success of her tour are letters 
which continue to come to the Washington office from points 
on her route: ‘““We want to know more about the tariff”— 
“Please send us the Reading List’"—‘Please mail us ten 
copies of Uncle Sam Serves Breakfast’—“Add our names to 
the waiting list for the pamphlet Electric Power and the Pub- 
lic Welfare.” 

With such effect Mrs. Baldwin sounded that keynote of 
all League programs—“Study”’! 
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ISS ANTHONY, visitor “for many months at a 

time,’ and Mrs. Stanton, “mother of growing, mis- 

chievous children,” writing a history of woman suf- 
frage—this picture is called up by a gift to the League of 
The History of Woman Suffrage presented by Dr. Sara T. 
Chase, of Detroit. Dr. Chase received the volumes from Miss 
Amelia Willard, housekeeper for Mrs. Stanton, and gener- 
ously passed them on to the League. 
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(Left) Lady Astor. 
the first woman 
member of the 
British Parliamen 
proudly claimed by 


Iwo countries 






(Right) Dame 
Rachel Crowdy, 
Chief of the 
Social Section of 
the League of 
Nations, human- 
itarian and 
educator 


Councilors 


is solely responsible for what appears 


thereon, and for no other portion of THE WoMAN CITIZEN 


VERY movement is the fruit 

of some one’s dream, and its 

infancy demands the _ leader- 

ship of unusual personalities, 

with pioneer — spirit—vision 
plus tenacity—which is as important in 
evolving a happy urban life as it was 
in the days of the untried frontier. The 
women pictured here are only a small 
number of the notable personalities who 
comprise the Council of the Interna- 
tional Association of Policewomen, but 
they typify this spirit to an unusual de- 
gree. Even when their personal inter- 
ests carry them far ‘afield from the 
policewoman’s service, their insight and 
experience enable them vo recognize its 
value. They pierce the “fear complex” 
which so universally surrounds police 
practice ; they penetrate beyond the wall 
of punishment into the fertile field of 
prevention; they read the handwriting 
on the municipal wall prophesying ‘‘a 
Woman’s Bureau in every police depart- 
ment.” 

The courage which carries Mrs. Seton 
into the wilderness of Paraguay is kin- 
dred to that of her sister who ventures 
into the city police department and it 
makes her a valued and sympathetic 
member of our International Council. 
Lady Astor’s American spirit battled 
down the precedent which guards the 
English Parliament and her genius for 
statecraft, no less than her _ intense 
mother love, reveals to her the economic 
and the human saving which lies in pre- 


ventive police work. Three years ago 
her personal invitation called Mrs. Van 
Winkle to England in an endeavor to 
preserve for peace time the _police- 
woman’s service, which had developed 
under war conditions. And certainly no 
council interested in the advancement 
ot a feminine cause is complete without 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, who as a 
leader in the suffrage movement brought 
to thousands of women a new vision of 
their responsibilities. 


In Geneva the arbiters of worid 
aftairs do not forget the welfare of 
women and children and they have 


rightly placed a woman, Dame Rachel 
Crowdy, at the head of the Department 
of Social Questions and Opium Traffic, 
which includes in its program the police- 





© Bachrach 

Dr. Katharine Bement Davis, General Sec- 

retary of the Bureau of Social Hygiene, friend 
of the woman prisoner 


woman’s service. When Dame Rachel 
visited America last June she was our 
guest at our annual conference in Cleve- 
land. 

The name of Dr. Davis is dear to the 
professional women whom she has _in- 
spired, but it is even dearer to that un- 
happy and once hopeless group, women 
prisoners. To them, at Blackwell's 
Island and at Bedford Reformatory, she 
brought human cheer and understanding 
and added the scientific treatment and 
training which meant hope for the fu- 
ture. Naturally, she is the friend of all 
preventive work and as a member of our 
Executive Board she brings practical 
help and the inspiration of a teacner. 

The faith of our President, Mrs. Van 
Winkle, led her from the life of an inde- 
pendent traveler, to which she had 
graduated when American women won 
the suffrage, into the turbulent rdle of 
a private on the Washington Police force, 
where she has organized the service so 
well that it has become a standard and 
has won for her the rank of Lieutenant. 
Recognizing the need of educational 
work she became President of the Inter- 
national Association of Policewomen and 
is gathering about her a group of splen- 
did personalities who are playing an im- 
portant part in educating public opinion 
and in enlarging the sphere and. the 
scope of the service. 

“NOTE: For further information on the work 
of policewomen, address the International Ass0- 


ciation of Policewomen, 220 Evening Star Build 
ing, Washington, D. C 
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World News ‘bout 


Women Who Won 


OMEN’S place in political life 
W. taken for granted nowadays. 
Not that women are all the way 
in; not that men are making it easy for 
women to win nominations for high 
ofice when there is too much risk of elec- 
tion. Still, they are on their way, as 
the lists of women re-elected to the 
state legislature assure. The failure of 
Nellie “‘'ayloe Ross to win re-election as 
Governor of Wyoming was a keen dis- 
appointment to many women. So far as 
one can judge, she lost in spite of a good 
record and not because of a bad one. She 
lost because Wyoming is normally an 
overwhelmingly Republican state, the 
Democrats had been in, and the Repub- 
licans wanted the place and its power 
back again. 
No woman in a major party was nom- 





inated for the Senate this year. The 
three women members of the present 
Congress were re-elected—Mrs. Edith 


Nourse Rogers, Massachusetts, and Mrs. 
Florence Prag Kahn, California, both 
Republicans, both widows who succeeded 
their husbands, and Mrs. Mary T. Nor- 
ton, Democrat, of New Jersey. Both 
Mrs. Norton and Mrs. Kahn have at- 
tacked the Volstead Act, while Mrs. 
Rogers remains in the dry columns. Mrs. 
Rogers’s chief interest is in work for 
disabled veterans. All three women have 
been hard working, and the general 
understanding is that they have been 
“party women.” 

They will be joined in the 70th 
Congress by Mrs. John W. Langley, 
Republican, of Kentucky — “political 
widow” in another sense, because though 
her husband is living he is in the At- 
lanta penitentiary, serving a two-year 
sentence for violation of the Volstead 
Act. Mrs. Langley is said to be “vin- 
dicating” him. ; 

This year’s list of women who won 
shows 98 state representatives, and 10 
senators, a total of 108 in comparison 
with 128 in 1924, when 119 women 
state representatives and 9 senators were 
elected. We are also listing 5 state 
superintendents of public instruction, 
1 state auditor, 2 clerks of Supreme 
Court, 1 secretary of state, 1 commis- 
sioner of charities and corrections, 1 
State treasurer. No county offices are in- 
cluded, but we are pleased to note that 
Albirtie Wright, Democrat, was elected 
Probate Judge of Macon County, Mis- 
souri—still not a usual position for 


women. Congratulations go to Iowa 
where an amendment making women at 
last eligible for the state legislature was 
ratified by the voters. 

The time has been so short between 
elections and the “printer” that in all 
cases we could not wait for official re- 
turns. Only those states where women 
were elected are listed. In thirteen 
states no women were nominated to im- 
portant office. In two—Maryland and 
West Virginia—those nominated met 
defeat. Here is the list of those who 
won: 

ARIZONA 
STATE AUDITOR 
Democrat 
Ana Frohmiller 


CALIFORNIA 
CONGRESS 
Republican 
Florence P. Kahn (incumbent) 
MEMBER OF STATE ASSEMBLY 
Republican 
Cora M. Woodbridge, Eleanor Miller 
(both incumbents ) 


COLORADO 
STATE REPRESENTATIVE 
Republican 
Mrs. Martha E. Long (incumbent), 
Mrs. Mae Carroll Fry, Mrs. Annah G. 
Pettee, Mrs. Kittie Brighton 
SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION 
Katherine L. Craig 


CONNECTICUT 
STATE SENATOR 
Republican 
Mrs. Alice P. Merritt (incumbent) 
STATE REPRESENTATIVE 
Republican 
Marjory Cheney (endorsed by Dem- 
ocrats also), Mrs. Clarissa Nevius, Mrs. 
Leroy Lewis, Ethel M. Ryan, Mrs. Al- 
bert Emery, Jr., Mrs. B. Crawford, 
Mary B. Weaver, Mrs. Maud L. Wood- 
ward (all incumbents), Mrs. Otto G. 
Wiedman, Mrs. Robert Jay Cook, 
Hattie M. Buckingham, Emily B. Chat- 
field, Martha M. Gordan, Alice L. Coe, 
Mrs. Lena W. Greenbacker (Repub- 
lican and Democrat) 


GEORGIA 
STATE REPRESENTATIVE 
Democrat 
Bessie Kempton (incumbent) 


w 
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Women 


IDAHO 
SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION 
Republican 
Mabelle McConnel Lyman 


ILLINOIS 
STATE SENATOR 
Republican 
Mrs. Florence Fifer Bohrer (holdover) 
MEMBER OF GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Republican 
Mrs. Katherine Hancock Goode, Mrs. 
Rena Elrod, Mts. Lottie Holman 


O'Neill (all incumbents) 
Democrat 
Mrs. Sarah Bond Hanley, Mrs. Mary 
E. McAdams 


INDIANA 

STATE REPRESENTATIVE 
Republican 

Mrs. Ella V. Gardner, Mrs. Clara A. 
Mason 
STATE TREASURER 

Republican 

Mrs. Grace Banta Urbans 


IOWA 
SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC 
_ INSTRUCTION 
No party designation 
Agnes Samuelson 


KANSAS 
STATE REPRESENTATIVE 
Republican 
Stella B. Haines 


KENTUCKY 
CONGRESS 
Republican 

Mrs. John W. Langley 


MAINE 
STATE SENATOR 
Republican 
Mrs. Katharine C. Allen, Dora B. 
Pinkham (both previously in House of 
Representatives ) 
STATE REPRESENTATIVE 
Republican 
Gail Laughlin, Mrs. Maude Clark Gay, 
Blanche E. Folsom 
Democrat 


Mabelle P. Chaney 


MASSACHUSETTS 
CONGRESS 
Republican 
Mrs. Edith Nourse Rogers 





































STATE REPRESENTATIVE 

Republican 

Sylvia Donaldson 

Mrs. Florence S. Slocomb 

(No party designation) 
Martha N.’ Brooks 


M. 


MINNESOTA 
CLERK OF SUPREME COURT 
Republican 
Grace F. Kaercher (incumbent) 
STATE REPRESENTATIVE 
(No party designation) 
Mrs. Mabeth Hurd Paige, Mrs. Han- 
nah J. Kempfer (both incumbents), 
Mrs. Rosanna C. Payne 


MISSOURI 
STATE REPRESENTATIVE 
Republican 
Emma R. Knell 


MONTANA 
MEMBER OF ASSEMBLY 
Republican 
Mrs. Lucy A. Curran 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
STATE REPRESENTATIVE 
Republican 
Dr. Zatae L. Straw, Mrs. Augusta Pills- 
bury (incumbents), Clara A. Abbott, 
Rhoda P. Currie, Mrs. Edgar Maude 
Ferguson, Mrs. Lois Lyman Patten, 
Mrs. Mary E. Phinney, Lenna G. Wil- 
son, Blancha L. Daniels 
Democrat 
Mrs. Margaret H. Barden (incumbent), 
Mrs. Mary C. Barnard, Mrs. Addie C. 
Hill, Mrs. Ruth G. Kelley 


NEW JERSEY 
CONGRESS 
Democrat 
Mrs. Mary T. Norton (incumbent) 
MEMBER OF GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
Republican 
May A. Thropp, Agnes Crowell Jones, 
Isabelle M. Summers (incumbents), 
Florence L. Haines, Ida M. Stelle 
Democrat 
May M. Carty, Mrs. Catherine M. 
Finn, Marian F. Urbanski (incumbents) 


NEW MEXICO 
STATE REPRESENTATIVE 
Republican 
Mrs. E. J. Strong 
Democrat 
Mrs. L. K. McGaffey, Mrs. M. V. 


Portwood 


NEW YORK 
MEMBER OF ASSEMBLY 
Republican 
Mrs. Rhoda Fox Graves (incumbent) 


NORTH CAROLINA 
MEMBER OF GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
Democrat 


Carrie L. McLean 


NORTH DAKOTA 
SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION 


(incumbent), 



















Republican 
Bertha R. Palmer 
STATE REPRESENTATIVE 
Republican 
Minnie D. Craig (incumbent), Mary 
McGinnis 


OHIO 
STATE SENATOR 
Republican 
Mrs. Nettie B. Loughead, Mrs. Maude 
C. Waitt (incumbents), Mrs. Florence 
H. Wells (member of House in last as- 
sembly) 
STATE REPRESENTATIVE 
Republican 
Mrs. Nettie M. Clapp, Mrs. Clara 
Wood Derr, Mrs. C. J. Ott, Osa Penny, 
Mrs. Viola D. Romans, Mrs. May M. 
Van Wye (all incumbents), Mrs. W. 
E. Slagle 
Democrat 
Mrs. Virginia Barker Harding 


OKLAHOMA 
STATE SENATOR 
Democrat 
Mrs. Lamar Looney (holdover) 
STATE REPRESENTATIVE 
Democrat 
Mrs. Anna Laskey (incumbent) 
CLERK OF THE SUPREME COURT 
Democrat 
Mrs. Jessie Elizabeth Moore 
CoMMISSIONER OF CHARITIES AND 
CoRRECTIONS 


Democrat 
Mrs. Mabel Bassett 


PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE REPRESENTATIVE 
Republican 
Helen Grimes, Alice M. Bentley, Mrs. 
Martha M. Pennock, Mrs. Lillie H. 
Pitts (all incumbents), Mrs. Ella C. 
Adams 


RHODE ISLAND 
MEMBER OF GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Republican 
Mrs. L. Mowry Schlesinger 
Democrat 
Mrs. Isabelle Ahearn O'Neill 
(incumbent) 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
SECRETARY OF STATE 
Republican 


Gladys Pyle (formerly State Represent- 


ative ) 
House oF REPRESENTATIVES 
Democrat 


Mary E. Kotrba 
TENNESSEE 


STATE R EPRESENTATIVE 
Democrat 


Sarah Ruth Frazier 


TEXAS 
STATE SENATOR 
Democrat 


Margie E. Neal 
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VERMONT 
MEMBER OF GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
Republican 
Mrs. John Taylor (incumbent) 
Mehitable C. Robinson, Mrs. Nellie 
Cox Laird, Mrs. Jessie M. Putnam, 
Minnie R. Smith, Mrs. Ada M. New- 
ton, Mrs. Blanche B. Bryant 
Democrat 


Ifa Charlotte Vaughan 


WASHINGTON 
STATE SENATOR 
Republican 
Reba J. Hurn (incumbent) 
STATE REPRESENTATIVE 
Republican 
Mrs. Maude Sweetman (incumbent) 


WISCONSIN 


MEMBER OF ASSEMBLY 
Republican 
Helen F. Thompson (incumbent) 


WYOMING 


SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION 
Republican 
Mrs. Katherine A. Morton 
STATE REPRESENTATIVE 
Democrat 


Mrs. Kathleen Rochelle 


A Pioneer Passes 
"T* HE Reverend Olympia Brown 


died recently in Baltimore at the 
age of ninety-one. Few of us, men or 
women, pass out of life at such an ad- 
vanced age, and still fewer leave such a 
strenuous record of activity and achieve- 
ment behind us. Mrs. Brown carried 
the independence of her pioneer birth- 
place—a log-cabin in Michigan—into all 
her thought and action. She was the 
first woman to be ordained a minister 
by any regular ecclesiastical body—the 
Universalists. She began preaching in 





. Vermont, serving two churches, and 


often walking fifteen miles to fulfil her 
appointments. Besides being enormously 
energetic as a minister she added to her 
duties those of wife and mother. In 
1866 Mrs. Brown first met Susan B. 
Anthony and became a pioneer in the 
suffrage cause. It was she who called 
the New England Convention in 1868, 
out of which grew the New England 
Suffrage Association. She was at dif- 
ferent times vice-president of the 
American Equal Rights Association, of 
the National Suffrage Association, and 
of the Federal Suffrage Association. She 
also served as president of the latter and 
of the Wisconsin Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation. She was, besides, active in 
prohibition work. It is in an anti- 
feminist paper, the Baltimore Sun, that 
we find the pleasantest tribute to this 
extraordinary woman. “Perhaps no phase 
of her life better exemplified her vitality 


(Continued on page 49) 1. \ 
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Christmas Gifts to Wear 





Well Chosen Presents that Help Others to Dress the Part 


HRISTMAS is just 

around the corner and 

most of us are rushing 

about picking up this 

and that, and worrying 
lest Ellen won’t like this and Jack 
won't care for that. This depart- 
ment has two suggestions to offer. 
First, its usual one, that half the 
buying battle should be fought out 
on paper; that the list of people 
who are to have gifts and the most 
suitable type of gift for them be 
made out at home. It is a plan 
which robs Christmas shopping of 
that frantic feeling. The other 
suggestion is that when we can’t 
guess just what our friends want, 
we should seize the opportunity to 
buy things that we would like to 
see them wearing. If, for instance, 
we've always wished Mary would 
wear less severe frocks, we can 
pick out a lace vestee so lovely that 
she will immediately arrange some- 
thing with which to wear it. 

The shops are running over 
with luxurious and beautiful ac- 
cessories for women’s personal 
adornment and the beautifying of 


their boudoirs; for men’s meticulous 


needs and their comfort in the office and 
at home. 

The importance of jewelry and its 
wide range in type suggests a fertile field 
from which to choose women’s gifts. 
Chic sports link bracelets of semi- 
Precious and not-at-all precious stones 
vie with etched circlets and broad 
bands of metal. The lighter weight 
tinkling variety are for the more frivo- 
lous group, while the massive bands be- 
long to the Junoesque or Bohemian 
type. A gift of one of these will take 
from one to ten dollars from your purse. 

If you wish to spend more, buy one 
of the exquisite strings of semi-precious 
stones which will add an air of distinc- 
tion to a dozen different gowns. For 
the woman who wears street clothes 
most of the time (this means the busi- 
ness and professional woman) choose a 
long string of the sleek and elegant 
lapis lazuli, of the merrier cornelian or 
the still brighter hue of red coral. 
These should go to women who wear 
dark blues, dark greens and black. For 
the woman with golden glints in her 


By VIRGINIA DIBBLE 


Drawing by Ruth Hutton 
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hair, or brown eyes, who follows the 
brown color harmony, smoked amber is 
extremely becoming. Graduated strings 
that boast large beads are especially at- 
tractive. 

Simplicity has great charm, but we 
have been enjoying that charm for a 
long time. With a sigh of relief we 
welcome the appearance of design in 
jewelry. Those uninteresting and trying 
choker strings that have appeared so 
universally are beautified now with a 
medallion that settles snugly into the 
slight depression which has a way of ap- 
pearing where the neck and collar bones 
meet. A close circlet of gray green jade, 
each bead the size of your finger tips, 
has a central piece of mottled jade sur- 
rounded with seed_pearls. 

For the white-haired woman a long 
string of real amethysts can be procured 
for seventy-five dollars. And for the 
ash blond or white-skinned beauty, the 
exquisite pink of rose quartz is available. 

Entrancing ear rings have been cre- 
ated of imitation materials as well as 
real, and even one dollar bill will buy 
an attractive set. No one need hesitate 





to give imitation for it is as much 
worn as the genuine. If the ac- 
companying card refers to it as a 
trinket, no false value will be set. 

Spanish paste and French rhine- 
stones set in silver show rare 
workmanship in necklaces and 
bracelets for evening wear and are 
valued at from five to fifty dollars. 

It is difficult to break away 
from the jewelry department, but 
once you arrive at the flower 
counters it will be as hard to leave 
as it is to get a clerk to wait on 
you. Anything from fifty cents to 
five dollars will buy an acceptable 
gift here. (Few flowers are worth 
more than five dollars unless 
bought with some particular eve- 
ning gown in mind.) The trim 
gardenia can not be improved on 
for street wear. The carnations 
and chrystanthemums look bour- 
geois in comparison. But for the 
afternoon and evening frocks, the 
softer, many-petaled blooms of 
chiffon, velvet, and feather in the 
most exotic shades have been 
turned out to suit the most 
fastidious taste. 

Always there is room in a woman’s 
wardrobe for another scarf or shawl, 
and never were there such extravagant 
and luxurious chests full from which to 
choose. A flannel or kasha scarf of Tar- 
tan plaid or gay stripes would be a wel- 
come gift to a college girl or any young 
woman who liked to be out of doors in 
crisp weather. One of the new scarfs is 
of double kasha, plaid on one side and 
plain on the other. Doubled scarfs of 
chiffon are attractive too, but those of 
crépe Elizabeth or crépe Roma are far 
more satisfactory for the average woman. 
There is sufficient weight to this fabric 
to make it hang in straight, becoming 
lines. 

The neckwear counters show entranc- 
ing visions of vestees and under sleeves. 
Rare laces are combined with delicate 
net, georgette is pleated in tiny French 
pleating and bound with the narrowest 
metal ribbons, plain crépe de chine is 
tucked into plaids and even the tailored 
piqué has a saucy binding of color. 

Silk or wool hosiery in a neutral tan 
is always acceptable, and washable 
(Continued on page 44) 
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Zona Gale's “Preface to a 
Life’—Willa Cather Paints a 
Charming Picture Modern 
Man versus the Legend—Bril- 


liant Social Satire in “The 
. Y ° yy 
Romantic Comedians 
HERE are some books that 
are interesting, even fascinat- 
ing, for qualities that can 
scarcely be put into words. 
Usually they arouse contro- 
versy among their readers, one likes 
them very much, or not at all. Zona 


Gale’s new novel, “Preface to a Life,” 
is preeminently of this type. To find 
it absorbing is to enjoy a rare experi- 
ence among one’s adventures with litera- 
ture. To be bored by it is to suffer in 
common with many folk who like their 
values clear-cut and tangible. 

On the surface the book tells the story 
of Bernard Mead, who has escaped from 
a small Wisconsin town and his father’s 
lumber business to a job of his own ac- 
quiring in Chicago. Back home on a 
short visit, he gets himself engaged to an 
old sweetheart, only to find she is held 
in Pauquette by her mother’s illness. 
He and his father quarrel over his de- 
termined refusal to stay in the town, and 
the father dies of an apoplectic fit, leav- 
ing the boy convinced that he is a vir- 
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EPOCH-MAKING 


MOVEMENT 
BY MAUD NATHAN 


The Vice-President of the 
National Consumers’ League 
presents a picture of industrial 
conditions thirty-five years ago, 
and shows the change due to 
the development of the public 
conscience, Forewords by 
Mary Anderson, Edward A. 
Filene and Newton D. Baker. 
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tual murderer, and by a death-bed prom- 
ise bound to the business he hates. Tied 
thus by heart and conscience, he buries 
his dreams of freedom, marries his 
fiancée, and becomes a small town mer- 
chant. But in the fast-moving days 
after his father’s death he had fallen 
deeply in love with another woman. He 
had had imagination and insight, and the 
climax comes when his buried love and 
his fettered imagination work their way 
to the surface in such curious ways that 
his family think him mad. Then, at 
fifty-two, he struggles to find a mean- 
ing in life, and the assumption, backed 
by the book’s title, is that only then does 
he begin to live. 

There is in the book all Miss Gale’s 
proven skill with the minutiae of stereo- 
tvped small town characters and their 
effect on a more sensitive spirit. Her 
people move surely and vitally, her 
descriptions are brilliant, her narrative 
is sound. But the book’s outstanding 
quality is its feeling of life perceived 
more deeply than this, life with a sort 
of fourth-dimensional quality. Not only 
has it length and breadth and depth, 
but it vibrates with a sense of seeing 
through all the recognized details into 
something else for which there is no 
name. It is dangerous and difficult to 
try to clothe this with words. Miss 
Gale has been almost incredibly success- 


ful. 


ILLA CATHER has not been 

so fortunate in “My Mortal En- 

emy.”’ It is valuable chiefly as an 
exposition of her method of writing, a 
method so simple, so concise, so depend- 
ent on what lies behind the economy of 
her words that sometimes one blinks, 
after reading her, and wonders how 
much is Miss Cather and how much is 
the reading imagination. . Her earlier 
book, ““A Lost Lady,” was her most per- 
fect creation of this type. The present 
book tells the story of another of Miss 
Cather’s interesting women, a person of 
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Lady Astor. 32 Illustrations 
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complished 





extraordinary charm and vitality, bur- 
dened with a jealousy and an ambition 
that over-balanced her generosity and 
her power to love. The book follows 
her distintegration, and perhaps in its 
very theme it destroys itself. For a de- 
cline is essentially anti-climatic, and this 
story goes down hill from the very 
start. There is pathos, but none of the 
tragedy that should be inherent in such 
a situation. 

The picture of New York at the end 
of the last century is worthy of Miss 
Cather. She paints a picture whose con- 
trasts are as charming as the lighted 
windows, behind rosy curtains, that over- 
looked the snowy park. 


es HE Delicatessen Husband” is a 

series of sketches, gay and path- 
etic, mirthful, satiric, and wistful, with 
one common theme—that the traditional 
masculine and feminine patterns are be- 
ing broken, and that the resulting chaos 
is, at the moment, much harder on men 
than on women. 

Florence Guy Seabury, “she that was” 
Florence Woolston of suffrage days, 
draws on a wide acquaintance with femi- 
nists, anti-feminists and _pre-feminists, 
and the husbands of all of them. She 
sees wives as the lucky ones now. The 
pathetic husband of her title sketch 
wants « home like the one his mother 
kept, immaculate and savory, always 

(Continued on page 40) 
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ready to serve his least want. He has 
married a girl who prefers test tubes to 
muffin tins, and chemical formulae to 
the mysteries of culinary recipes. He 
lives “from can to mouth” and is utterly 
unhappy. What neither of them has 
the wit nor the courage to see is that 
he should be handling the executive end 
of the housekeeping, for which he has 
liking, aptitude, and childhood training, 
and for which his wife has none. 

The book laughs its way through one 
dilemma after another, pointing its hu- 
mor with the satirically careless sketches 
of Clarence Day. But there is serious- 
ness under the joking. Not only does 
Mrs. Seabury show an astonishing revo- 
lution going on under the surface of 


every-day life, and affecting all strata of 
American society. She even gives the 
impression that women, having got the 
bit in their teeth, are running away with 
the marital team, and that unless they 
show more wisdom and restraint than 
can reasonably be expected of successful 
human beings, they will find themselves 
responsible for more wrecks than they 
intended. But this is incidental. The 
thing which really fascinates her is the 
freeing of human personality from the 
molds into which custom has forced it. 
She would have both men and women 
courageous enough to be themselves, and 
not what tradition says a man or a 
woman should be. ‘And when the efh- 
gies of masculinity and femininity give 
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GQ, Constance Garland; daughter of the author, has done the illus- 
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way,” she concludes, “men and women 
as comrades in the great adventure will 
get back to the bigger task of living 
life.” 

Mrs. Seabury writes with a vivid pen. 
Her essays make excellent bits to read 
aloud, but beware if you read them to a 
man. He may laugh as you do, or when 
you do not, but he may also tangle him- 
self all up in a sad snarl of masculine 
defense and end in an unhappy rage. 


HE title of Ellen Glasgow’s new 

book, “The Romantic Comedians,” 
is as apt as her swift and pointed style. 
Romance was the very breath of their 
nostrils, of Judge Honeywell who was 
over sixty but well-preserved in the best 
Victorian traditions, and of Annabel. 
who was twenty-three in the flame-like 
fashion of 1926. Comedy followed their 
footsteps, for when was the passion of 
age for youth without its funny mo- 
ments? Tragedy also followed, a trag- 
edy that was pathetic even when it was 
most flamboyant and theatric. The 
book is a brilliant piece of social 
satire. Stylized even in its sentence 
structure, it seems to move with the 
quick, brittle step of mannequins rather 
than with the tread of real people. Its 
characters are types, and they never es- 
cape from their molds. This is not so 
much a fault, as an intentional device 
whereby the brilliance of the picture is 
heightened, just as a portrait may be 
formalized for emphasis. Nor should it 
be taken as an inevitable result that the 
characters are therefore not human. 
Rather they are caught by Miss Glas- 
gow’s practised pen in their most intense 
moments, when what they do or say or 
feel emphasizes the thing they are. 
Coming so soon after the deep and pow- 
erful “Barren Ground,” this book, 
gayly satiric and lit with an insight so 
poignant that it is almost cruel, shows 
one more facet of Miss Glasgow’s talent. 
Perhaps it is a tour de force rather than 
a lasting work of wide appeal, but one 
reads it with a sense of exhilaration and 
delight in the flashing ability that cre- 





EGINNING with the January 

number, new bulletins of the 
Women’s Bureau, the Children’s Bureau, 
the Bureau of Home Economics and 
possibly other Washington bureaus will 
be reviewed in the CiTIZEN as they are 
issued. Alice Rogers Hager, Washing- 
ton writer, has undertaken to give us 
the gist of these important and interest- 
ing reports. The first will be “The 
Status of Women in the Government 
Service.” 
$2.00. 


$2.50. 
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for Parents 
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TRAINING 


By R. J. GALE 


This volume is the result of 
many years’ practical study. 
It presents a detailed ac- 
count of the elements that 
are most vital in child train- 
ing, from the modern point 
of view. Such topics as 
diet (listing menus for sev- 
eral weeks), effective dis- 
cipline, and modern hygiene 
are discussed sanely and 
helpfully. Intelligent par- 
ents anxious to learn how 
best to train their growing 
children will find it very 
valuable. 


$2.25 at all Booksellers 
Henry Holt & Company 
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By FLorENceE Guy SEABURY 


“Anyone who desires 
serious _ intellectual 
stimulus upon problems 
of modern social life 
can find it here humor- 
ously presented by two 
keen and accurate ob- 
servers.” — Chicago 
Evening Post. Illustrat- 
ed by Clarence Day, Jr. 
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News About Women 
(Continued from page 36) 
and intellectual independence than the 


mental discomfort she succeeded in 
arousing, between her eightieth and 
ninetieth birthdays, among conserva- 


tively minded Baltimoreans.”’ 


Another Barrier Down 


OUR women— Edith Wharton, 

Margaret Deland, Agnes Repplier 
and Mary E. Wilkins Freeman have 
been elected members of the National 
Institute of Arts and Letters—actually 
the first women so distinguished. Here- 
tofore the National Institute has been a 
purely masculine association in spite of 
the protesting opinion of some of its 
members. 


Honor to Miss Howland 


HE first honorary degree of Doctor 
of Letters ever given a woman 
by the University of the State of 
New York was conferred upon Miss 
Emily Howland, a little ninety-nine- 
year-old school teacher. The designa- 
tion is modest but it does not cover 
enough. True, Miss Howland has 
taught school most of her life, but her 
interests have ranged far afield from the 
school room. Her anti-slavery senti- 
ments led her, even before the Civil 
War, to teach a Negro school in Wash- 
ington. After the war she nursed and 
taught in one of the contraband camps 
for freed slaves where she was com- 
mended for her untiring work during a 
smallpox epidemic. Those exciting days 
over, Miss Howland returned to New 
York, where she entered suffrage work in 
which she was often a delegate to state 
and national conventions. Always in- 
terested in education, she has kept in 
touch with many kinds of work along 
educational lines and still does. She 
is the owner of two farms and a school 
and is director in a bank. 


Julia Lathrop 
(Continued from page 7) 


educational co-operation between the 
Federal Government and the states for 
certain purposes. We have had it a long 
time for the improvement of the farm, 
the Federal Government and the states 
jointly paying for this invaluable work 
by 50-50 appropriations. Vast sums are 
paid thus—50-50—for good roads which 
lessen the cost of marketing and increase 
the comfort of home life. On the same 
plan is the Sheppard-Towner Act—with 
the welfare of mothers and babies in 
place of agriculture; with an annual ap- 
propriation allowed of only $1,240,000, 
instead of scores of millions. Its pur- 
pose is to educate mothers in the care 
of themselves and their babies, to stimu- 
late the states to local action. Already— 
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By Martha Ostenso 
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“A study of the baleful center of 
energy formed by a selfish and pow- 
erful woman . . . absorbing reading,” 
says Zona Gale, in N. Y. Herald 
Tribune. “Shows conclusively that 
this young woman is no_ one-book 
author,” says Dorothy Scarborough, in 
the Saturday Review. 
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By Rupert HuGHEs 
A famous American woman 
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a minimum claim—it has stimulated a 
wide interest in the welfare of mothers 
and babies. In the end all mothers may 
have the essential knowledge and our 
death rates may be greatly lowered by 
which 


the medical and nursing care 
some mothers have and every mother 
needs. 


So smooth to say, so hard to do. It 
is a long road, but we have set out and 
we know our destination. This same 
Sheppard-Towner law is the weapon by 
which the fortunate women mean to 
overcome the ignorance and _ loneliness 
and helplessness of other millions. That 
is why they will watch the opening days 
of Congress eagerly. The five-year 
period for which the Act was approved 
in 1921 is nearing an end, and Congress 
is asked to extend it for two years. As 
the House passed the extension last 
spring, it will be in the Senate’s hands. 
Be sure your senators know your will, 
by letter and telegram. 


Dangers in the Bill 
(Continued from page 17) 


With some of us Americans who be- 
lieve in our country’s institutions and 
who will continue to believe in them so 
long as they insure to us the right of 
castle and the right of the individual.to 
his personal liberty, this lack of confi- 
dence in the Children’s Bureau is as old 
as the Bureau itself. To some of us it 
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seemed at the time of its establishment 
“another innocent-looking movement led 
by revolutionary minds acting behind the 
scenes.” The more that at this time of 
its establishment, 1912, a chief sponsor 
in its creation, Judge Ben Lindsey, said 
of it: 

“An economic earthquake has shaken the 
‘old home’ to pieces. The foundations are 
crumbled, the walls are spread, the winds of 
the world blow through . . . . . The 
Nation, the State, the Municipality, these have 
stepped in, assumed practical control of the 
family in its most intimate relations and are 
over-parents . . .. . If I were a wom- 
an in 1912, these two fundamental things— 
the real meaning of politics and conception of 
government as an over-parent—are what I 
would consider primarily and resolve upon 
understanding.” Woman’s Journal, 1912. 

Well, some of us were women in 
1912, and as individualists and as Amer- 
icans cherishing our liberties under the 
Bill of Rights, the idea of this and any 
government as an over-parent, Was ab- 
horrent. But then the whole doctrine 
of Karl Marx is abhorrent. to those 
Americans who prefer a democracy and 
believe in representative government. 

The original maternity bill, intro- 
duced by Miss Jeannette Rankin, and 
passed during the post-war hysteria by 
the 67th Congress, was presented as the 
first legislative demand of the new elec- 
torate of women. 

At that time, Dr. L. L. Lumsden, of 
the United States Public Health Service, 
declared: 

“What particular branches of health work 
are indicated in a given locality must be 
determined by careful local studies. I can 
not determine here in an office in Washing- 
ton how.money available for health work 
can be spent to the best advantage in a 
given community; that has to be determined 
by some one on the local job.” 

Various congressmen who opposed the 
bill in 1921, as being contrary in spirit 
to our recognized principle of local re- 
sponsibility in the states, were induced 
to support it on the guarantee that it 
was a temporary measure. 

The original purpose and intent of 
Congress to encourage the states to take 
up the work, is fulfilled. | Those who 
favor the policy, now in effect for five 
years, claim what they consider good re- 
sults. 

Nevertheless the hearings on this pro- 
posed extension in the House, January, 
1926, were insufficient and inadequate. 
And no definite results were shown, and 
no statistics were produced in the Senate 
hearings, June and July, 1926, to show 
what the Maternity Act has accom- 
plished. Whereas the opponents of 
further extension of this act offered fig- 
ures compiled by the United States 
Bureau of the Census, to show that the 
mortality rate for mothers and infants 
during these five years of the experi- 
ment, were higher in the aggregate 
among those states accepting the mater- 
nity act than among states ‘rejecting it, 
and that the state most subjected to 
these experiments has the highest rate 
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of maternal mortality from septicemia in 
the United States. 

But conceded the good results. If, as 
claimed, many of the states have set up 
the proposed machinery, and among 
these the five states that refused on 
principle to accept this Federal aid, 
then, seeing that the purpose of the bill 
is fulfilled, why ask for an extension— 
since this but confirms the original 
claim made by the enemies of the bill, 
that administrative power once set up 
by Washington in the states over health 
boards, physicians, nurses, mothers and 
children, seek to perpetuate it- 
self ? 

It is admitted by those asking for this 
extension that “‘the object of the Bill 
has failed if the states instead of being 
aroused and trained to take over the 
work, have grown dependent upon 
Washington.” 

In fact, Senator Phipps in urging the 
adoption by the Senate of the amend- 
ment reported by the Committee on 
Education and Labor, extending the ap- 
propriation for one year, stated to the 


would 


Senate: 

“In suggesting its amendment, your com- 
mittee believes that the very fact that the at- 
tempt to meet this problem through Govern- 
ment aid has met with response in 43 states 
justifies Congress in taking cognizance of the 
original five-year limitation and of the gen- 
eral thought then in the minds of the legisla- 
tors, namely, that the work of the bureav 
was to be educational and inspirational in 
order to lead the states to appreciate the value 
of such state activities and to undertake 
them, within a short period of time, entirely 
at the state’s expense. Certainly it was not 
thought then that such financial aid would be- 
come a permanent function of the Federal 
government or that such Federal appropria- 
tions should be continued indefinitely from 
year to year.” 

Yet this, based on the testimony 
offered in the Senate by the friends of 
the bill, is what has happened. An ex- 
amination of the eleven letters presented 
(U. S. Senate, June 15, 1926) urging 
further appropriations under the bill, 
shows that these eleven letters, whether 
from health boards, hospital boards or 
individuals, urge Washington to con- 
tinue its benefits, and deny readiness, 
ability or desire on the part of the lo- 
cality represented to take over the work. 
Proof that self-help has not been fos- 
tered and developed, as guaranteed under 
the original provisions of this bill. 

And in the nineteen pages of “testi- 
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monials” offered at the House hearings, 
“we fail to find any that are not signed 
by state officials directly concerned in the 
administration of this act.” Congres- 
sional Record, July 8, 1926. 

The extension asked for today, after 
the five years’ experiment, is for two 
years. But is it? As witness the testi- 
mony of Miss Abbott, Chief of the 
Bureau, House hearings, January, 1926: 


“Mr. Newton. Do you consider that the 
two years is sufficient? 
“Miss Abbott. I do not think it is sufficient 


if it is to end at the two year period. I did 
not think in asking that period of time 

that there was to be no further extension after 
the two year period . . I do not believe 
that the two year period will end the neces- 
sity for Federal aid 

“Mr. Lea. What would you say is the 
minimum time within which the United States 
could possibly retire . 

“Miss Abbott. I really cannot say . . 

Concerning Federal aid to the states 
after these recent years of trial, such aid 
being the basis of this maternity bill, 
President Coolidge said in his Budget 
Message, 1924: 

“I am convinced that the broadening of 
this field of activity is detrimental to both 
the Federal and State governments 
I am opposed to any expansion of these sub- 


sidies.” 

As the provisions of the original bill 
have worked out, the bill is unsound in 
itself. Nevada, with a population of 
77,000, gets the same specific appropri- 
ation as, say, New York, or Pennsyl- 
vania. Mississippi pays about 2.25 per 


»” 


cent of the internal revenue paid by IIli- 
nois. Yet Illinois, that refuses this aid 
on principle, is taxed that Mississippi 
may avail herself. Twelve states in 
1922 paid over 95 per cent of the Fed- 
eral tax income. The remaining thirty- 
six states paid 4.17 per cent. For these 
thirty-six states, Federal aid is a gift in- 
deed. But also here is a clear case of 
the parasitism of thirty-six states. <A re- 
versal of our whole scheme of govern- 
ment as conceived and intended. 

The Chairman, Child Welfare Com- 
mittee, National League of Women Vot- 
ers, says in her plea for the Sheppard- 
Towner Bill, dated 1923: 

“Tf, indeed, the whole system of Fed- 
eral aid is unsound, Congress should 
abandon it as a whole.” 

To this we may answer, there is a 
growing belief that the whole system of 
Federal aid is unsound and should be 
abandoned. As witness again, President 
Coolidge at Williamsburg this June 
past, said: 

“No method of procedure has ever been de- 
vised by which liberty could be divorced from 
self-government. No plan of centralization 
has ever been adopted which did not result 
in bureaucracy, tyranny, inflexibility, reaction 
and decline. Of all forms of government 
those administered by bureaus are about the 
least satisfactory to an enlightened and 
progressive people. Being irresponsible they 
become autocratic, and being autocratic they 
resist all development. Unless bureaucracy 
is constantly resisted it breaks down represen- 
tative government and overwhelms de- 
mocracy. It is the one element in our institu- 
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tions that sets up the pretense of having 
authority over everybody and being responsi- 
ble to nobody.” 

A truth that the American woman 
will not, or through some peculiarity of 
her woman’s mental outlook, cannot 
learn? For this is her bill from its in- 
ception. 


Over the World 


(Continued from page 27) 


eager talk around the lunch table, she 
remembered the encouragement of 
Harriet Chalmers Adams’s enthusiastic 
response to the letters sent out by the 
original four; for in the whole-hearted 
support of such a world-traveler and 
student they felt they had made a long 
step toward the realization of their idea. 

From that tiny group the Secretary 
recalled one by one the stages of growth 
which, in less than a year, has made the 
addresses of the members a roll-call of 
the continents, to which only Australia 
answers “absent.” The longed-for 
comradeship has now become an accom- 
plished fact; for that hurriedly arranged 
lunch was but one of such happy oc- 
casions; while Bulletins and News 
Sheets are connecting the members all 
over the world . 

And then the thread of her reflection 
was snapped by the, quiet voice of Delia 
Akeley, big-game hunter and writer, 
asking, ““Who says that women can’t get 
on together?” 
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Gifts to Wear 
(Continued from page 37) 


suéde gloves of the slip-on type in a light 
tone combine practical quality with at- 
tractiveness. 

The safest hand bag to buy is one of 
tan, for most of the feminine world is 
wearing gloves and hosiery in some shade 
of tan and the bag will blend with 
these whatever the color of her coat may 
be. Avoid bead bags except of the small 
type for evening use. 

For a personal friend there is noth- 
ing nicer than lingerie, and the thrill 
one gets from being in the midst of 
stacks of chiffon and net, softest silks 
and laces in shades of honey-dew or 
peach, deep coral or green like the foam 
of the sea, is only surpassed by a walk 
through the corridor of Cesnolai glass 
in the Metropolitan Museum. Sets of 
vests and bloomers, step-ins, slips, night 
gowns and pajamas—any will be wel- 
come, though you must be sure of your 
friend’s taste in night wear before you 
choose between the last two. Speaking 
of pajamas, if you want to spend thirty 
or forty dollars on something of the lat- 
est interest, ask to be shown pajamas 
designed for lounging robes. They are 
calculated to delight any recipient of 
fairly slender build. 

The choice of gifts for men is not so 
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Holiday Gifts 


Might we suggest that as a Christ- 
mas Gift you give something for 
use or wear in one’s favorite sport? 
A visit to Spalding’s will solve 
the most difficult gift problems. 


Skates and 
Shoes 
Golf Clubs 
Tennis 
Rackets 
Toboggans 
Sweaters 
Toques 
Handbags 
Suit Cases 
Etc. 


518 Fifth Ave. 105 Nassau St. 














When writing to A. G. Spalding & Bros. and Barclay Court, 


extensive, but here too there are beauti- 
ful things from which to choose. 

A gift of a tie has always been consid- 
ered dangerous, but if you pay five dol- 
lars or thereabouts and select a plain 
color, you are playing quite safe. Golf 
stockings run a range from one-fifty to 
fifteen dollars, and if you wish to spend 
more than that, there are silk waistcoats, 
house coats and dressing robes that you 
will find almost as intriguing as negli- 
gées and blouses. Slippers are usually 
gratefully received, humor columns to 
the contrary notwithstanding; and the 
alluring black ones lined with red 
ought to give an extra thrill. Mufflers 
are available in delightful color com- 
binations both in wool and silk. 

Perhaps the nicest gift of all is em- 


broidered handkerchiefs. Great skill 
has been shown in planning the delicate 
lines of color which run crisscross 


through their surface and in the exqui- 
site monograms which are embroidered in 
color combinations of great subtlety. 
All-white handkerchiefs are even more 
popular. But none of these can be 
ordered at the last minute. 


What Price Babies? 


(Continued from page 19) 


enough alleviation to the sufferings 
of the mothers and babies in the dirt 
and ignorance of the tenement, the poor- 
white cabin, to justify an appropriation 
of a million and a quarter by the richest 
government in the world? Has it done 
enough? What is the cash equivalent 
for a lacerated mother, for a blind baby? 
If it has done anything, if after years 
it might hope to do anything to lighten 
the burden of those mothers and babies, 
would any price be too much? 


Jeritza 
(Continued from page 13) 


steps passing somewhat nervously over- 
head advised me that the answer to all 
my conjectures would soon be descend- 
ing the little wooden staircase with its 
pierced balustrade. 

When she came at last, dressed in 
something indefinite hidden beneath a 
soft white coat as concession to the moist 
chill of the Austrian August, theories 
took wings. This was Jeritza herself, 
without even a whiff of grease-paint 
about her. 

My companion and I were not the 
only friends she was expecting and the 
others soon began to arrive, seven or 
eight of them, from almost as many 
countries. The traditional prima donna 
fluency was immediately exhibited; that 
easy transition from tongue to tongue, 
vaguely discomforting in its insistent 
proof of a natural talent in which we 
Anglo Saxons are so shockingly deficient. 
The language of the afternoon proved, 
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on the whole, to be English, or rather, 
“American,” for Jeritza seems to have 
adopted our country and often finds her- 
self alluding to New York as “home,” 
and to dollars and cents as “our money” 
(as well she may, if reports are to be 
believed concerning her professional bag- 
gings for a season in the United States), 
She has managed to acquire, as an icing 
upon the cake of her English conversa- 
tion, an amazing collection of colloquial. 
isms which were modern slang a year or 
so ago. They sound oddly beguiling in 
her hesitating but careful accent. “] 
should worry!” she says, and “‘I’ll tell 
the world!” 

It was a relief that no “interview” 
was expected or to be tolerated in the 
official sense. No staging had been done, 
and the WomAN CITIZEN was merely 
to be allowed an informal look through 
the window or the extra chair by the 
stove Stove! Didn’t I men- 
tion it? Yes of course there was one, 
tall and beautiful and white as its owner. 
but on this day sadly lacking in her 
genial warmth. 

If there is one form of social amuse- 
ment more terrifying to me than all 
others, it is the serious sport of Auction 
Bridge. So rarely is it indulged in or 
understood among the brotherhood of 
Arts and Letters that it was surprising 
to observe how Jeritza’s eyes sparkled 


(Continued on page 46) 





COMING! 


HAT do women care about? 

The Cause and Cure of 
War, if you look at the chief 
concern of nine national women’s 
organizations in early December. 
In the January issue there will be 
a story of their conference (De- 
cember 5-10) and its significance. 


Has your husband made a will? 
If not, see to it. Grace TURNER, 
in an authorized interview with 
Dorotuy Kenyon, will show you 
why, in an article on what in- 
heritance laws sometimes do to 
women. 


FRANK R. Kent, well known 
for his pungent comment on poli- 
tics, will recount some Sins of 
Women in Politics. 


Emity Newett Brair has 
something thoughtful and enter- 
taining to say about that subject of 
unfailing interest—the married 
woman who works. She calls it 
“A-Careering.” 


CAROLINE BARTLETT CRANE 
will be welcomed back to the 
CiTIZEN’s pages with a story of 
how Michigan is solving her forest 
problem—a story with plenty of 
point for other states. 
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and her manner became more animated 
as a green baize cloth thrown over the 
table converted it to a battlefield at her 
command. 

Zoé Akins, the playwright, having 
crossed with her one spring on the 
Olympic, and challenged her at cards, 
thereafter was heard to observe: “Jeritza 
plays a game as brilliant as the Devil!” 
Whatever may have been Miss Akins’ 
previous experience in demoniacal auc- 
tion, we may only accept the brilliance 
without satanic modification. Jeritza 
throws herself into the game with the 
abandon and relish of a child turned 
loose in a candy shop. My staid and 
conservative caution swooned before the 
impact of the singer’s intrepidity, her 
startling recklessness which invariably 
carried her crashing through to victory. 
Her hands and her thoughts moved with 
incredible swiftness, her long fingers 
snapped cards into place almost before 
the lead was out, then drummed im- 
patiently while slower wits reached their 
decisions. She shuffled and dealt with a 
deftness which bafled the admiring eye; 
and while quite aware of every play and 
every card out (and probably of all those 
in her opponents’ hands as well) she con- 
trived the performance of irrelevant 
things: A running commentary on the 
game, a whispered lesson in English to 
a wisp-like niece seated beside her, and 
a number of signals and code instructions 
to the servants arranging tea in the next 
room. 

Constantly in a cold perspiration over 
the German bridge-terms, the Austrian 
rules, and the cards without any con- 
venient little numbers on the corners— 
not to mention the exuberance of my 
distinguished opponent, it was an en- 
ormous relief to me when the game and 
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the whispered signals subsided in favor 
of the material tea. 

Led by the hostess, as anxiously brood- 
ing over the refreshment table as she 
was ebullient and expansive at the card 
table, we took our places on the stiff 
quadrille of chairs. The white cloth be- 
fore us was sprinkled with dozens of 
tiny begonia sprays, and there were wide 
cups of poured tea waiting at each place. 
Two maids (one the famous Gretl 
known to every American reporter) as- 
sisted by a “‘piccola,” or apprentice, 
passed sugar, little bottles of rum and 
of lemon juice, and an assortment of 
half-sandwiches engagingly reminiscent 
of hors d’oeuvres. The anxiety and be- 
wilderment endured over the green baize 
now trailed hunger among the begonias, 
and it was fervently to be hoped that 
Jeritza was more adept in counting 
trumps than sandwiches. 

More and hotter tea accompanied the 
next course. Plates were changed, and 
this time there were wafers and sweet 
cakes. Then once more, as an impressive 
and unexpected finale, fresh plates were 
delivered before a procession of delicate 
fruits, very precious in a land so tem- 
perately kissed by the sun. 

It can not be said that over the tea-cups 
conversation flourished ; there was a slight 
but distinct domestic malaise apparent in 
the suddenly conventional and somewhat 
distrait replies of our hostess to our polite 
murmurings of small-talk. Her gaze 
and attention seemed focussed in the 
mysterious regions behind the serving 
screen, but once convinced that her 
guests were bountifully fed even to re- 
pletion, her gayety and sparkle returned. 

Wringing her hands in comic despair, 
she blamed the weather for what she 
considered the imperfections of our en- 
tertainment, which might have included 
“rowing in a boat,” or even a swim be- 
gun at her garden steps. And she ex- 
pended the choicest garnishings of her 
English vocabulary in an effort to tear 
the veil of mist from the surrounding 
scenery. 

“T love this place because it is so sweet, 
it is so simple! Everybody knows me, 
but everybody lets me alone. I like it 
so well that I have three houses all in 
this one village. Come and see the 
others!” 

Gretl brought the necessary rain-coat, 
which of course contrived to be white 
and in keeping with all of Jeritza’s 
blond wardrobe. With an eager pressure 
of the long fingers, she led me to a 
point upon the shore from which I might 
best observe the imminent reconstruction 
of an adjoining villa, designed as future 
“Dépendance” or Annex to the Jeritza 
establishment. She has no immediate 
family of her own, other than her hus- 
band, the charming Baron von Popper 
(absent in Vienna on this particular 
day), but more young nieces and 
nephews appearing upon the scene from 
time to time emphasized the need for 
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all this expansion. A brief walk down 
a muddy flowery lane revealed the real 
hive of the swarming and thoroughly 
delightful younger generation. 
This villa, more elaborate, more 
modern, with even more horns and ant. 
lers upon walls and ceiling, houses 
Jeritza’s sister and her family. Appar- 
ently this great, and traveled, and widely 
acquainted prima donna finds much hap- 
piness in having about her as many of 
her relatives as can be persuaded to par. 
take of her hospitality. Here in a lovely 
low, cheerful room, which is the chil- 
dren’s own, we were introduced as 
honored guests. A long table, a rack 
of gay china, books, and best of all, a 
friendly, adaptable piano furnished it 
sufficiently. ‘They all make music 
. . . it is so sweet!” says the doting 
aunt, fixing a soft and mellow eye upon 
Bibi, the “littlest one,” and hence per- 
haps the most adored. He had seen his 
distinguished relative approaching and 
although, with his wide and cheerful 
grin, his rumpled hair, his brief and 
sturdy legs, he is the quintessence of rest- 
less small boy, heels clicked smartly and 
he remained stiffly bent at the waist with 
eyes lowered until she greeted him. 
Thereupon he kissed her hand with ac- 
complishd grace, a tiny replica of her 
polished “Octavian” in “Rosenkavalier.” 
“Bibi, you will sing for us?” Natu- 
rally one expected the usual shy and pro- 
testing wriggle, but instead, “Yes, graci- 
ous one, willingly!” piped Bibi. “And 
with feeling, remember!” “Yes, gracious 
one, with feeling!”’ he assured her. 
While there may have been more emo- 
tion than music in his performance, Bibi 
promptly demonstrated his possession of 
vocal chords and a flair for lyric drama. 
A big brother accompanied him on the 
piano, also “‘with feeling,” and then the 
wisp-like niece of the card-table sang, 
revealing a voice far less fragile than her 
appearance, with some notes glowingly 
suggestive of her golden aunt’s enchant- 
ments. Jeritza sat enthroned in warm 
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and radiant pride, from time to time 
bursting into laughs of utter delight. 

“What a voice, and only three months 
she has studied! Ah, you shall see! ... 
And she will be pretty, too, some day. 
You can say perhaps now, that she is not 
all tinished.”’ 

Another niece confessed to skill upon 
the violin, and Bibi ‘obliged’ with an 
exhibition of the modern dance. “You 
should just see them when they are all 
together!’ said the aunt. “Always 
twelve of them at the table. If any of 
them are away, then must be invited 
some little triends, so there are still al- 
ways twelve. And so much noise! It is 
so sweet!” 

‘) he rain clouds had brought an early 
dusk, and we had far to go that night 
for we were taking Jeritza’s advice con- 
cerning the wonders of the Salzburg 
estival which should on no account be 
missed. Jeritza, nodding to the village 
folk with a friendly “Griiss Gott!” 
flinging money to a street singer, and 
pausing to stroke a bit of soot from a 
passing chimney-sweep as a good omen, 
accompanied us back to the Villa Kaldi 
gate. Eyeing the width of the parked 
car in relation to the narrowness of the 
lane, she exclaimed with twinkling eyes, 
“Now I shall have a chance to watch you 
in a performance!” But in cowardly 
fashion we waved a ceremonious fare- 
well from behind the wheel and speeded 
to a secluded cross-roads before turning 
the car toward home, while rain, falling 
with renewed enthusiasm, blotted out 
the white raincoat and the wonderful 
golden hair . . . . 

Now only a pleasingly incongruous 
memory lingers to compare with the re- 
mote and exotic vision revealed in mid- 
November when on the great blazing 
stage of the Metropolitan this same 
Jeritza of the little wooden house on the 
Attersee sang the Princess Turandot, in 
the American premiére of Puccini’s post- 
humous opera, one of the most brilliant 
events listed in the current music sea- 
son. 


Mothers’ Rights 
(Continued from page 10) 


“We consider the health of the moth- 
ers and children of this state to be its 
most valuable asset, and for this reason 
our field staff of public health nurses, 
who are trained experts in every phase 
of public health nursing work, are al- 
Ways at your service.” 

Information about the best way to 
travel safely with babies, about precau- 
tions to ensure safe water and milk, 
about children’s diets en route, were 
contained in the booklet. 

It is the same flexibility of the ma- 
ternity and infancy program which en- 
abled the maternity and infancy nurse 
of a California county to control, by 
quick and efficient action, a whooping 
cough epidemic in one of her towns and 


to stop, on her rounds, to care for three 
seriously injured people, staying with 
them for nineteen hours, until help came. 

No one who has read, as I have, the 
reports of our maternity and infancy 
nurses, now working throughout forty- 
three cooperating states, can help being 
deeply impressed not only by their quick 
readiness to step into the breach in a new 
situation and “lend a hand” whenever a 
bit of human service is needed, but by 
their faithful and careful every-day work, 
as they go among the people of their 
communities, always taking with them 








The Sheppard-Towner Story 
A N act “for the promotion of the 


welfare and hygiene of ma- 
ternity and infancy,” by co-operation 
between state and national govern- 
ments, passed in 1921 for a five-year 
period, extended to Hawaii in 1924. 

It authorized annual appropria- 
tions of $1,252,079, providing that 
only $50,354 of this shall be spent 
in administration, that $5,000 shall 
go outright to every state accepting, 
$5,000 extra to every state spending 
$5,000 of its own money for mothers 
and babies, the rest to be appropri- 
ated on a_ population basis and 
granted if matched. 

The Federal appropriations have 
been less than a million annually— 
about one cent per person in the 
United States. 

(Since June 30, 1916, the United 
States Government has spent $400,- 
000,000 on good roads.) 

The act has been accepted by 43 
states and Hawaii—not accepted by 
Maine, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Illinois, Kansas. 

It is administered by the Children’s 
Bureau with a staff of only 10 per- 
sons—3 doctors, 3 nurses, an auditor, 
3 clerks. 

The states plan their own program 
and carry it out through state 
bureaus of child health. 

Before the close of Congress last 
summer the House passed a bill to 
renew the measure for two years, the 
Senate Committee reduced it to one 
year, no vote was taken and the 
bill went over. It is expected to 
come up soon after Congress meets. 








the message of modern methods in the 
care of the mother and the child. 

Other methods are being used by most 
of the states to supplement the personal 
teaching of physicians and nurses. In 
a number of states prenatal letters are 
sent to mothers requesting them, or are 
distributed to physicians for the use of 
their patients. These letters are usually 
sent once a month during pregnancy. 
They give the mothers simple instruc- 
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tions: in the hygiene of pregnancy and 
urge the necessity for medical super- 
vision during the entire period. Cor- 
respondence courses in motherhood are 
being given to mothers who may still be 
remote from the health conference or 
who may seldom see the maternity and 
infancy nurse. And back from these 
mothers, sometimes in handwriting al- 
most illegible, come letters of gratitude 
and word that the instruction given has 
been eagerly followed and that results 
are good! 

“IT have a fine healthy boy,” wrote 
one mother to the West Virginia Divi- 
sion of Child Hygiene and Public 
Health Nursing. “The Children’s 
Bureau has helped me a lot in caring for 
him, as I am a very young mother with 
not much experience.” 

Another mother said: “I shurley did 
apreshaded your instruction and I have 
a healthy child by folling it.” 

“The babes like everything suggested 


. and are doing nicely,” wrote another. 


Besides reaching mothers in these 
various ways, the directors of maternity 
and infancy programs in the states are 
attempting to reach the young women 
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If you’re seeking relief 
From the constant grief 
Of feet that “don’t perform.” 
Take a sensible tip 
And your feet equip 
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As you cover each mile 

You will wear a smile 
And those you meet, inform: 

“T am wearing the shoe 

That is good for you— 
It’s trademarked “Pediforme!” 
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and girls of today who will be the 
mothers of tomorrow. This is one of 
the most fundamental and far-reaching 
pieces of work being done under this or 
any other legislative act. 

Starting through the organization by 
maternity and infancy nurses in a num- 
ber of states of “Little Mothers’ 
Leagues,” this work has spread and de- 
veloped until now courses in infant hy- 
giene are being given to thousands of 
grammar school, high school and college 
girls throughout the country as part of 
their education for life. 

Interesting examples of this kind of 
work are found in Wisconsin and In- 
diana. In Wisconsin the plan, originally 
worked out by the Bureau of Child 
Welfare and Public Health Nursing as 
a part of its Sheppard-Towner program 
and then extended in cooperation with 
the State Board of Education, now calls 
for a minimum course of ten hours in 
infant hygiene given preferably in pre- 
high school grades and forming a part 
of the Wisconsin courses of study in 
home economics, physical education, or 
physiology and hygiene. The majority 
of city schools give eighteen hours to 
the course. High schools are rapidly 
developing individual advanced courses. 
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For rural schools this instruction has 
been incorporated in a revision of the 
course of physiology and hygiene for the 
eighth grade. Preparatory instruction is 
given to teachers in all training institu- 
tions. Manuals and textbooks have 
been prepared by the Bureau and are 
being used in the schools. Wisconsin’s 
slogan is: “Every Wisconsin girl edu- 
cated for intelligent motherhood,” and 
Wisconsin is bidding fair to make i 
slogan a reality. 

In Indiana the State Division of 
Child Hygiene offers a five-period course 
in parenthood to Indiana _ colleges. 
Eighteen out of the twenty colleges of 








HicH Spots IN 
THREE YEARS’ WorK UNDER 
SHEPPARD- | OWNER 


FiscaL YEARS 1924, 1925, 1926 


Health conferences held .... 63,725 
Child health con- 
ee 49,225 
Prenatal _confer- 
MEE ownew nae 12,555 
Combined prenatal 
and child health 
conferences 1,945 
Visits to conferences by in- 
fant and preschool chil- 
MUNN: cco atolauae mac v esate 820,160 
Visits to conferences by pro- 
spective mothers ......... 102,685 
Permanent health centers 
a Bee ee 2,126 
Attendance at mothers’ classes 149,504 
Attendance at midwives’ 
rr ree nee 49,990 
Home visits by nurses ..... 1,035,773 
Prenatal and infant hygiene 
literature distributed . 6,557,574 
ToraAL NUMBER OF COUNTIES IN 43 


CO-OPERATING STATES AND HAWAII 
826 
Tora NUMBER OF COUNTIES REACHED 
BY MATERNITY AND INFANCY 
PROGRAM, 2,313 
DurRING 1926* 944,220 BABIES AND 
PRESCHOOL CHILDREN** and 179,464 
EXPECTANT MornHers*** WERE 
REACHED THROUGH ONE OR MORE OF 
THE STATE ACTIVITIES MADE POSSIBLE 
BY SHEPPARD- TOWNER 

* Similar figures not available for other 
vears 

** 2 states did not re port on this point. 


*** 5 states and Hawaii did not report 
on this point. 








the state have accepted the course, the 
remaining two having already included 
work of the same kind in the curriculum. 
Since March, 1926, 8,189 young women 
have enrolled for the course. No more 
will it be possible for Indiana mothers to 
say, as they have said to the Division: 

“Why hasn’t some one taught us 
these things before? Our school and 
college courses teach everything but the 
things we most .need to know about 
preparation for parenthood and the care 
and training of children.” 

Other phases of the maternity and in- 
fancy program include the training and 
instruction of midwives, campaigns for 
the physical examination of preschool 
children and the correction of defects 
before school entrance, nutrition classes 
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and dental hygiene work, the distribu- 
tion of literature, and post-graduate 
training courses in obstetrics and pedi- 
atrics for physicians and nurses. Each 
one of these pieces of work would re- 
quire an article as long as the present 
one for its description. 

The results of the maternity and in- 
fancy program cannot be decisively set 
forth after a four-year period of activity, 
The necessary organization, selection of 
personnel, determination of policies and 
formulation of plans occupied the first 
year after the act went into operation in 
1922. We have had, therefore, approxi- 
mately three years to demonstrate what 
can be done to improve conditions among 
the mothers and babies of our country 
through national-state cooperation. 
These three years have shown a drop of 
four points in the infant mortality rate, 
or an annual saving of approximately 
ten thousand babies. Comparative rates 
are available for only twenty-three of 
the cooperating states for the years 1922 
and 1925. Of these twenty-three states 


fourteen have lower rates, six have 
higher rates, three have the same. Of 
the six states with higher rates, four 


have risen only one point (a fluctuation 
which may have no lasting significance), 
one has risen two points and the remain- 
ing state four points. 

In the maternal mortality rate for the 
country as a whole no significant de- 
crease has been evident, so far as the 
statistics are available. The latest ma- 
ternal figures are for the year 1924 and 
show maternal death rates to be the same 
as those for 1922. In some states and 
communities, however, striking decreases 
have followed local maternity demon- 
strations. 

Our work under the Sheppard-Tow- 
ner Act has demonstrated clearly the 
feasibility of this plan for the education 
of the people in maternal and child 
health. It has shown that in this field, 
as in the field of highway construction 
and vocational education, the Federal 
and state governments can work together 
harmoniously and to the advantage of 
each. It has shown that the job is a 
tremendous one and that we cannot ex- 
pect final results in a few years. It 
has shown, finally, that now, with the 
foundations laid for the program, every 
additional ounce of work we put into it 
means that much more in results. 
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Washington 


(Continued from page 24) 


This is the novel of Washington 
political life which is interpreted as an 
indictment of the Harding Administra- 
tion, a veiled story of the alleged corrupt 
practices committed under the eye of 
the late President by his friends and 
associates in office, whose final disclosure 
so shocked him that it caused his death. 
It is whispered that the White House 
spokesman said “It’s a damn shame” for 
the first time in his life, after reading the 
book. 

A good third of all British and conti- 
nental novels are laid in Paris and 
London, but Washington, we feel, has 
been overlooked by American writers. 
Yet there is the stuff of stories here, and 
even a good play or two. 

Two senators elevate their eyebrows 
simultaneously at each other and leave 
the Senate chamber by different exits be- 
fore an important vote. The wife of a 
Persian diplomat, raised in the tradi- 
tional seclusion of an Oriental home and 
kept apart from all the teeming social 
life of the capital during her husband’s 
first year of service here, suddenly ap- 
pears unveiled in the presence of men, 
for the first time in her life, and de- 
velops into one of Washington’s most 
charming and sought-after hostesses. 
The wife of a prominent Republican 
Senator takes a taxi or walks to pay her 
oficial calls, having no automobile, while 
her husband turns back to the Treasury 
each month the increase in salary from 
$7,500 to $10,000 for which he voted, 
feeling that having been elected to serve 
at $7,500 he should continue on this 
inadequate stipend until the end of his 
present term. Here is material for 
fiction, by any of the numerous authors 
living in Washington ; why is an Amer- 
ican novel based on life in the capital 
still so unusual as to arouse comment 
from that fact alone? 

Washington picked up its morning 
Post one day to discover that the public 
schools of the nation’s capital were 
menaced with Communism. The charge 
was made by Major General Amos A. 
Fries, Chief of the Chemical Warfare 
Service of the War Department. Gen- 
eral Fries found that a teacher of 
biology in one of the high schools had 
won a five-dollar prize by writing a 
definition of ‘Socialism’ for the Forum 
magazine. Organizing a one-man storm 
of protest, he appealed to the Board of 


WANTED!—The first volume of 
the WOMAN’S JOURNAL (1870) 
to complete a file. Anyone knowing of 
the existence of such a file will confer a 
great favor by communicating with the 
Woman Citizen, 171 Madison Av- 
enue, New York, N. Y. 


Education to oust the biology teacher, 
who had served with credit during the 
World War. The teacher protested 
that he had the same right to offer a 
definition of Socialism as he had “‘to 
offer one of prohibition, the protective 
tariff, the single tax, the Ku Klux Klan, 
Catholicism, Judaism, or the principles 
of Thomas Jefferson.” Investigation 
disclosing that the young man was an 
exemplary teacher, and that he had 
never tried to expound his political or 
social beliefs to his biology classes, the 
Board of Education informed General 
Fries that it had no intention of dis- 
missing him. 

The matter assumed a national aspect 
when the War Department issued a dis- 
claimer that General Fries was speaking 
in any official capacity, and when Gov- 
ernor W. P. G. Hunt of Arizona and 
Senator Edwards of New Jersey pro- 
tested to the superintendent of schools 
against the move to oust the biology in- 
structor. General Fries has promised to 
continue his campaign to oust the sus- 
pected teacher for his “un-American and 
unpatriotic beliefs.” The District Amer- 
ican Legion, however, has shown no 
disposition to support the General in his 
program to save the republic, although 
he has threatened to take the matter up 
with the national organization and other 
societies of patriotic tendencies. 
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A favored few were invited by the 
Overseas Writers, an organization of 
former war correspondents, to a private 
showing of “Potemkin,” the first motion 
picture film sent out of Russia. It has 
been barred in several European coun- 
tries, and was not accepted for public 
showings in the United States. An 
audience carefully selected to represent 
both extremes of Russian policy, with 
State Department officials, Department 
of Justice agents, Senators Hiram John- 
son and Henrik Shipstead (Farmer- 
Labor) and Alice Longworth in attend- 
ance, found the film artistic, interesting 
and entirely innocuous so far as being 
“Soviet propaganda” was concerned. 
The captions carefully explained that 
the film portrayed historical incidents 
of the 1905 Russian revolt against the 
Czar and had no connection with the 
present régime in Russia. But the State 
Department, it is understood, still re- 
gards the film suspiciously as a product 
of a country which is not recognized 
by the United States, and which might 
in some way stir up unwarranted sym- 
pathy for the Russian people. 

The Department is at present, how- 
ever, less disturbed about Russia than 
about Mexico. There is an uneasiness 
evident about Secretary Kellogg and 
other officials when they are queried 
about the Mexican situation. A note 
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sent to the Mexican Government some 
weeks ago is supposed to have been an 
ultimatum on our demands for modifica- 
tions of the land laws affecting Ameri- 
can property. 

The latest development is the appeal 
of President Diaz of Nicaragua for 
American intervention in the current 
revolution, an appeal forwarded to the 
State Department a few hours after the 
Department had extended him official 
recognition. Since it is charged that 
Mexican nationals and communists are 
fomenting the revolution and aiding the 
rebels by shipments of arms and supplies, 
the United States would be treading on 
dangerous ground in its relations with 
Mexico should it take an active part in 
protecting the present administration in 
Nicaragua. The success of any commu- 
nist movement in Nicaragua, however, 
would be regarded as so dangerous to 
American interests that it is entirely 
possible the American warships now in 
Nicaraguan waters may be utilized to 
protect the Diaz régime. 
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With Our Readers 


ET’S begin with a nice one—a let- 
ter from a woman high in the nurs- 
ing profession : 

The nursing profession certainly owes you 
a note of thanks for Miss Marshali’s excellent 
“When You Need a Nurse!” The article is 
well done and attractively presented, and I 
am sure will rouse some constructive think- 
ing among actual or potential employers of 
nurses, 


And then, to keep us humble, we must 
correct a slip of the pencil in a Novem- 
ber editorial. A Chicago reader says: 

In the November issue of the WoMAN CITI- 
ZEN I notice on page 29 a little article which 
states that the Woman’s Republican Club of 
Chicago endorsed the candidacy of Hugh 
Magill for United States Senator. It should 
read, the Woman’s Roosevelt Republican 
Club. The Woman’s Republican Club is an 
organization which sticks closely to party 
lines. 

Right, of course—it was the Woman's 
Roosevelt Republican Club. Mr. Ma- 
gill, you remember, was the independent 
who entered the race in response to a de- 
mand from those who would not sup- 
port the regular Republican nominee, 
Frank L. Smith, because he was charged 
with accepting, while president of the 
Illinois Utilities ‘Commission, a huge 
campaign contribution from public utili- 
ties corporations. Mr. Smith was elected. 


The next is one of the pleasantest 
compliments we ever had. Says N. 
Edna Sleeper, of Germantown, Pennsyl- 
vania: 

I must congratulate you on the WomAN 
CirizeN. We always say here, “Well, wait 
till the WomMAN CITIZEN comes and then we 
will get the truth of the matter.” 

Here comes a heretic about politics, 
with views on poetry: 

In the Nevember Bookshelf I find Amy 
Lowell described as “one of America’s great- 
est poets and as the greatest woman poet 
writing at the time in the English language.” 
This shocks me. It suggests that there is no 
question as to the relative merits of Miss 
Lowell, Elinor Wylie, Sara Teasdale, Gene- 
vieve Taggard and Louise Bogan—to men- 
tion only a few American women. And how 
about Edna St. Vincent Millay? Far greater 
critics than the writer are willing to state 
that she is not only one of the greatest women 
poets, but one of the greatest of any sex 
writing in the English language today. She 
herself is willing to back that statement! 

“No rose that in a garden ever grew, 

In Omar's or in Homer's or in mine’— 

I’m for starting a new movement. We 
need it. Here’s the slogan: “On to poetry. 
Down with politics.” It is far more impor- 
tant, humanly speaking, to be able to dis- 
tinguish between a Millay and a Lowell than 
a Coolidge and a McAdoo.—kK. B. 


And this from a sympathizer about 
signs: 

I am much pleased with the article in 
your November issue on “Sign-less Town,” 
and‘I wish to congratulate you on your stand 
in publishing it. 

We are trying very hard here in Maine to 
make a few of our towns somewhat sign- 
less, and it appeals to me tremendously. 

FLoreNce A. PAut. 

York Village, Maine. 
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OUR OWN DINGBATS 
H FRE we are in the back again, 

crowded out by that pioneer 
suffragist, Margaret Brent, who has a 
demanding way with her, as you can 
see by the front cover. * * * If there 
were only such a thing as a picture of 
a Dingbat maybe we could maintain 
our front-of-the-bovk rights. * * # 
We'd make more fuss about it, now 
that we are getting older and hate to 
move about so, if it weren't that in 
our secret heart we have a special 
fondness for Back-of-the-Book. # # # 
Speaking of pictures, that’s where the 
Press Pussy in the Woman’s Press has 
it all over us, if the Press Pussy will 
forgive. us the implied comparison. 
* % % She gets her picture in every 
time. * * * (Wont someone draw us 
a Dingbat?) * * * If it weren't the 
magnanimous Christmas-y season we 
should seek revenge for a_ recent 
threat of that Y. W. C. A. Pussy that 
she would “break Woman's Press 
readers of that WoMAN CITIZEN 
habit.” # * # We are glad to learn, on 
unimpeachable authority, that man is 
starting to break down one of the 
discriminations against him—namely, 
the collar, which for countless cen- 
turies has confined his neck, whether 
sightly or otherwise. The movement 
has its headquarters in Paris, and so 
far we have heard nothing of it here, 
but we have hopes of our countrymen. 
%* % & The rebellion is called “the 
Anticarcan.” * * * We have seen re- 
cently a line which might well be 
patented as a desk motto—turned to- 
ward the door. * * * It reads, “If 
you have half an hour to spend, don’t 
spend it with some one who hasn't.” 
* © % We are not being personal; we 
are merely thinking of the possible 
profits in the invention. * * # Among 
hints for public speakers we offer the 
following. An old colored preacher 
was very popular, and a younger man 
asked him the secret. “Well,” said 
he, “first I tell ’em what I am goin’ 
to tell ’em; then I tell ’em; and then I 
tell ’em what I’ve told ’em.” * * # 
And now comes Christmas shopping. 
* & © It’s all very well for Miss 
Dibble to say, Make a List. ##* # We 
have practiced that rule for years, but 
it doesn’t take you past the crisis that 
arises when you simply can’t think of 
anything RIGHT to put down on the 
list, * % % She should explain whether 
it is better just to write in Stockings or 
Handkerchiefs, regardless, or to leave 
a question mark and go around with 
that hopeful look # And Now, even 
though it isn’t even December yet, we 
are so encouraged by eight flakes of 
snow, which we firmly believe were 
furnished for atmosphere, that we can 
say Merry CuristMas and mean it. 
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We Do! 








HEN the Woman Citizen began a year 

ago to secure women to guarantee its 

publication and furnish sufhcient capital 
to put the magazine on a sound financial basis, 
we did not know whether or not it could 
be done. Could a sufficient number of in- 
terested women be found able to pledge the 
amount necessary? It is comparatively easy 
to raise money for charity, but a woman's 
business undertaking is a different affair. 
Also, women in the past have not had the 
control of much money in their own hands. 


A happy surprise awaited us. The re- 
sponse has been enthusiastic beyond all ex- 
pectations and the result is an entirely new 
thing in the publication world. Women from 
eighteen states, stretching from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, leading women in different women’s 
organizations, and women of all shades of 
political faith are cooperating in publish- 
ing the WomaN CITIZEN. 

The common bond which has drawn these 
women together is their interest in a maga- 
zine which goes beyond “baking, brewing and 
candle-stick making.” They see in_ the 
Woman CITIZEN a force to stimulate wom- 
en's interest in what is going on in the world 
and to help them contribute to a sound pub- 
lic opinion. They believe in the Woman 
CivizEN’s policy of printing facts without 
partisanship and of keeping its pages open 
to both sides of any question. 

One of our best known women, in promis- 
ing to become a guarantor, said, “I don’t agree 
at all with some of the Citizen's policies, 
but women need such a magazine to make 
them think.” Other guarantors appreciate 
the enormous aid to the entire woman's pro- 
gram which a magazine like the CiTIZEN 
can give by daring to crusade for that pro- 
gram. Then there is the lure of the woman's 
magazine not published by men for women, 
as our magazines have been in the past, but 
published by women for themselves as they 
see their own needs and according to their 
own tastes. Perhaps the largest number have 
become guarantors in the spirit of the woman 
who wrote, “I find the CitizEN the most 
interesting and valuable magazine that comes 
to our house. I want to make it possible 
for more women to have it.” 

While the Citizen still cannot imitate the 
huge, lavishly adorned magazines that other 
publishing companies with huge capital put 
out, already the guarantors have made possible 
more pages, better editorial material, more 
profuse illustrations and the series of his- 
torical colored covers. 

Do you wonder that we say we believe in 
Santa Claus! At this Christmas-tide he has 
brought the Woman Citizen the fulfilment 
of what was only an ardent wish a short 
year ago. 

The ideal of Christmas is service for others. 
The Woman Citizen is here to serve the 
women of the United States, to express their 
ideals, to furnish inspiration, and to give 
them practical help. 

A Merry Christmas to you all! 











Do You Believe in Santa Claus? 





Woman Citizen Guarantors 


CALIFORNIA MISSOURI 
Mrs. Chas. D. Blaney, Saratoga Mrs. Ames Cushman, St. Louis 
Mrs. John R. Haynes, Los Angeles Mrs. A. Ross Hill, Kansas City 
Mrs. Milbank Johnson, Pasadena Mrs. R. McK. Jones, St. Louis 
Mrs. Parker S. Maddux, San Francisco 
Mrs. Lee A. Phillips, Los Angeles NEW JERSEY 


Miss Frances Wills, Los Angeles 
Mrs Henry Lang, Montclair 


COLORADO 
Mrs. Richard C. Campbell, Denver NEW YORK 
Mrs. Raymond Brown, New York 
CONNECTICUT Mrs. Wendell T. Bush, New York 


Mrs. Stephen Clark, New York 
Mrs. Henry P. Davison, New York 
Miss Louise Grace, Great Neck 


Miss Mary Bulkley, Hartford 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA Mrs. A. Barton Hepburn, New York 
Mrs. J. Borden Harriman Mrs. E. Huntington Hooker, New York 
Mrs. Otto Kahn, New York 
FLORIDA ee ge Leach, New York 
; ld r. V. Everit Macy, New York 
Mrs. Frank P. Hixon, Lake City Mrs. Herbert L. Pratt, New York 
Mrs. John T. Pratt, New York 
ILLINOIS . Miss Grace Van B. Roberts, New York 
Mrs. Jacob Bauer, Chicago — Mrs. Dexter P. Rumsey, Buffalo 
Mrs. John Jay Borland, Chicago Mrs. Frank A. Vanderlip, New York 
Mrs. Joseph T. Bowen, Chicago Mrs. W. E. Werner, Rochester 
Mrs. Wm. Butterworth, Moline Mrs. Casper Whitney, New York 
Mrs. Davis Ewing, Bloomington Mrs. Wm. G. Willcox, Staten Island 
Mrs. Harry Hart, Chicago 
Mrs. ne G. Hibbard, Winnetka OHIO 
. Medi ick, i 
ane a wae, Ceng Mrs. Robert Patterson, Dayton 
MASSACHUSETTS Miss Belle Sherwin, Cleveland 
Mrs. Oakes Ames, Boston 
Mrs. Wm. H. Baltzell, Wellesley PENNSYLVANIA 
Mrs. J. Malcolm Forbes, Milton Mrs. George A. Piersol, Philadelphia 
Mrs. Benjamin F. Pitman, Boston 
Mrs. Robert Gould Shaw, Boston RHODE ISLAND 
MARYLAND Mrs. George H. Crooker, Providence 
Mrs. Charles E. Ellicott, Baltimore Mrs. Theodore B. Pierce. Providence 
MICHIGAN TEXAS 


Mrs. Chas. H. Hodges, Detroit Mrs. Waldine Kopperl, Galveston 


Mrs. Willard Pope, Detroit 


Mrs. Henry G. Sherrard, Detroit WISCONSIN 
Mrs. Ben Hooper, Oshkosh 
MINNESOTA Mrs. Fanny O. Munger, Janesville 


Mrs. Sumner T. McKnight, Minneapolis Mrs. Chas. W. Norris, Milwaukee 
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Say it with Subscriptions 


“Merry 


Christmas’ 
4 


AY it again (but even louder )—would be perhaps the proper and polite way of urg- 
ing you to give Christmas gift subscriptions. For every year at Christmas time our 
circle of readers grows wider—thanks to your cooperation. This year the CITIZEN 

will make a more attractive and enjoyable present than ever before for that discriminat- 
ing friend or relative. Brilliant articles, indispensable news service, striking art features 
and sparkling covers—where can you find such a perfect combination at such a perfect 
holiday price! Won’t you put the CITIZEN first on your Christmas shopping list and see 
if the joy of giving it to others does not equal the pleasure of receiving it yourself? 


SHOP EARLY—SAVE MONEY—SEND THE CITIZEN 


CHRISTMAS OFFER — 1926 
For CITIZEN Subscribers 














CHRISTMAS ORDER BLANK 
WOMAN CITIZEN, 171 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 
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Please send gift subscriptions from: A—Two subscriptions 


B—tThree subscriptions 
C—Six subscriptions 
(One renewal may be included 
in each order) 
With C free of charge one of the 
four following books: 


. Preface to a Life, by Zona Gale. 
Even better than the famous ‘Miss 


Lulu Bett.” 
. Her Son’s Wife, by Dorothy Canfield. 


Another kind of “eternal triangle.” 


. Winnie-the-Pooh, by A. A. -Milne. 


The season's outstanding juvenile. 


. Child Training, by R. J. Gale. 


Everything that parents want to know. 
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We will send Christmas cards if you so 
desire. Payment may be sent with your 
order or we will bill you later. 
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An Early Order means Efficient Service 
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